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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


———<— 


ST\HE Pall Mall Gazette caused great sensation on Wednesday 

by announcing in its fourth edition that Mr. Gladstone had 
“fully decided to resign office almost immediately,” and that 
“this decision was due to a sense of his advanced age and to 
the great strain of the late arduous Session.” The statement, 
however, was soon corrected from Biarritz; but corrected 
in language which has alarmed his supporters in the 
country much more than the Pall Mall Gazette’s unsupported 
assertion had power to alarm them. Sir Algernon West, who 
iswith Mr. Gladstone at Biarritz, is authorised to say that 
“the statement that Mr. Gladstone has definitely decided 
or has decided at all, on resigning Office is untrue. Itis true,” 
however, “that for many months past, his age and the condi- 
tin of his sight and hearing have in his judgment made 
relief from public cares desirable, and that accordingly his 
tenure of office has been at any moment liable to interruption, 
from these causes—in their nature permanent.” These words 
give very explicit notice that Mr. Gladstone’s Administration 
hangs by a thread which may be snapped “at any moment,” 
and on Friday the Pall Mall Gazette repeated very positively 
its assertion that Mr. Gladstone’s retirement is really 
imminent. Be that as it may, the urgency of the case 
had never been realised by the great Gladstonian Party 
till Wednesday last, and the statement therefore, that no 
decision on the subject has yet been arrived at, is of the 
nature of a great blow. The sword of Damocles is not the 
kind of canopy that a great political party can exactly enjoy. 
The vision of it makes them start and shrink at every breath. 


It is stated in a telegram from Cairo that as soon as Lord 
Cromer has recovered from the influenza, Abbas II. will pub- 
lish a new and fuller apology for his escapade. The first one 
is not accepted, as it has been followed by demi-official 
accounts, alleging that the Khedive was entirely within his 
rights, that he only reprimanded the 2nd Soudanese for 
wsoldierly bearing, and that Lord Cromer took unfair 
advantage of the incident. In short, the Khedive is as 
recalcitrant as ever. He is said to be greatly under French 
influence, though not that of the Embassy, and to be liable to 
bursts of rage which alarm even Riaz Pasha and the great 
Mussulman officials. He is, in fact, becoming impossible, 
even in eyes hostile to the British, and will probably do 
something which will compel Lord Rosebery to act decidedly. 
Heis, it is stated, as inimical to the Sultan as to England, and 
Was provoked into his recent display by a speech of Muktar 
Pasha, the Turkish Commissioner, who complimented the 

Frontier Force on its discipline and appearance, but treated 
itas a division of the Turkish Army. The Khedive wishes 
% ba, in his soldiers’ eyes at least, an independent Sovereign. 


M. Lockroy, on Tuesday, brought forward in the Chamber 





the indictment against the Navy, which he and M. Clémenceau 
have carefully prepared. His grand points are that the 
French coast, and especially Cherbourg, are insufficiently 
protected, that Corsica could not resist an Italian attack, that 
the French men-of-war are insufficient in number and 
deficient in speed, that the dreaded torpedo-boats could not be 
sent to sea, and that the naval stores are so carelessly kept 
up that it would be days before a fleet. could, in any 
emergency, be despatched anywhither. Ths Government, of 
course, reply that these statements are untrue, especially as 
regards Cherbourg, and that the Navy is equal to all require- 
ments. A Commission of Inquiry has, however, been granted, 
and the truth of one portion of the indictment appears to be 
tacitly or openly admitted. The arsenals and the com- 
missariat stores are not kept sufficiently full, it may be 
in order to save money required for construction, or it may 
be because those departments are just the places where the 
dry-rot of corruption is most likely to exist. The French 
Navy ought to be the best in the world, because it is left so 
exclusively to the profession, but, as a matter of fact, its 
independence tends to produce carelessness, especially in the 
departments of supply. We must, of course, remember that 
those who attack the French Navy are not unwilling to 
provide the British Government with arguments against too 
great an expenditure on ships. 


The public reconciliation of the German Emperor with 
Prince Bismarck took place on Friday week at the Royal 
Palace in Berlin. The Prince was received by the Emperor 
like a crowned head, with the most honorific ceremonial, the 
Empress and all great officers of the Household being present, 
and was repeatedly embraced. He afterwards dined alone 
with the Emperor and Empress, and returned at nightfall to 
Friedrichsruhe, fatigued, but it is said delighted with the 
cordiality of his reception. It is officially announced that 
politics were not discussed, but it seems certain that the 
ceremonial was a political event, which has greatly discon- 
certed the opposition and increased the Emperor’s popularity. 
Not only is Prince Bismarck the natural head of the 
Conservative party, but the Germans know their history, and 
think it unfitting that any quarrel should subsist between the 
true founder of the Empire and his Sovereign, a feeling greatly 
deepened by the impression that the ex-Chancellor’s health 
is broken, and that he is liable to attacks each of which leave 
him feebler than before. He has a magnificent constitution, 
but it has been severely tried, and the Prince has not the 
ascetic habits either of his oid master or of Count von Moltke. 


The intrigues in the American House of Representatives 
against the Tariff Bill have not been very successful. The 
House of Representatives on February Ist closed the debate, 
and voted the Bill by 203 to 140 votes,—a majority of 63. The 
Inland Revenue Bill, which establishes an Income.-tax, was 
included in the Tariff Bill, and will, it is supposed, wreck the 
measure in the Senate. That, however, is not certain, as the 
Senate, unlike the House of Lords, can amend a financial 
Bill, and need not throw it out entire. It is more probable 
that it will reject the Income-tax clause, substitute a tax on 
sugar, and then whittle away the relaxations of the tariff. 
Nothing is certain, however, for the President is determined ; 
and the people sometimes coerce the Senators, as they did 
about the repeal of the Silver Purchasing Act. The American 


Constitution, in its practical working, seems made to protect 
secret combinations. The excitement at the passing of the 
Tariff Bill is said to have been extreme, twenty thousand 
strangers trying to be present, while the opposition to the 
Income-tax clause rises in New York almost to rebellion. I: 
is not the amount of the tax which arouses such antipathy 
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but its inquisitorial character, which seems to make critics | was broken into by a number of noisy and irrelevant into 
foam at the mouth. The Herald, for instance, has scores of | tions, he contrived to deal some very telling blows, Sir Will,” 
articles denouncing the proposal, and they all end by de- | Harcourt, like his “great prototype,” Bombastes Furioso, } u 
claring it to be “ Monarchical.” As a matter of fact, the | up his Bills, and challenged the human race to displace the 
Swiss tax incomes most severely; but the word is, of course, | but it was clear, nevertheless, that he knew himself to beheue 
not used as an argument, but to create popular prejudice | The Government were afraid to appeal to the people : 
among Republicans. attempt to get up an agitation against the Lords “a 
failure. “I have been,” said Mr. Chamberlain, “in an * 
tion against the House of Lords myself, but it was se § 
different thing from this paltry fiasco. Why, the utmost 





It seemed early in the week that the dreary civil war raging 
in the harbour of Rio might be brought to a close by the 
interference of the American Admiral Benham. Three | they were able to do was to send out a circular signed by Mf 
American captains of traders applied to him to escort them | Schnadhorst.” They had not dared to hold a single publis 
up to the wharves in order to discharge cargo, to which he | meeting to denounce the House of Lords. In regard to ¢h 
consented, whereupon the insurgent Admiral da Gama, on | Employers’ Liability Bill, Mr. Chamberlain was very fim, 
January 29th, threatened to open fire. Admiral Benham | The Government in effect say, “ Whatever offer you may { 
retorted in language so vehement that it is not reported, and | from your employers, however much better it may be than the 
Admiral da Gama proposed to capitulate to foreign and | Bill, you shall have the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing by} 
superior force. His officers, however, dissuaded him, and the | the Bill. You shall not be allowed to make better terms he 
contest goes on. It seems clear that the insurgents in the | yourselves than the Government may offer you.” That was 
harbour of Rio are near the end of their resources, but even | monstrously unjust and illiberal. Mr. Chamberlain endeq} 
their surrender would not terminate the war. Admiral di| expressing the utmost confidence as to the result of the next 
Mello has gone south, and in three provinces at least the | General Election. 
Central Government is believed to have been defeated, and 
to have lost all authority. Marshal Peixoto may reconquer 
them, but it can only be by a long and exhausting war, and 
the probability is that in a slow, prosaic, South American 
way Brazil will crumble to pieces. 








Mr. Chamberlain was on Tuesday the principal gnest at , 
House dinner of the Edgbaston Conservative Club, the Ray} 
of Dudley in the chair. His speech was intended 
emphasise his desire to assure the permanence of the 
Unionist Party, and to show his own conviction that, for 
some time to come, a strong National Party, putting the higher 

A statement is made in the Times’ telegram from Wash- | national aims above all sectional Liberal or Tory aims, is 
ington of the Ist inst. which can hardly be inaccurate, and, if | needed for the welfare, and indeed for the safety, of the United 
true, is of some political importance. It is affirmed that | Kingdom. After touching on the mischief done by the spy. 
Admiral Benham’s instructions from the President direct | render of Mr. Gladstone to the Parnellite policy, he declared it 
him not only to protect American commerce, but “to proceed | to be “especially important that in future we should have g 
to the utmost limits, scarcely short of open hostilities, to put strong Government, not partisan in the old sense of the word, 
an end to the machinations of Monarchists against the [Bra- | but a Government which really represents the strength and the 
zilian] Government.” That exactly meets the old definition | best intelligence of the British people.” He reviewed the 
of non-intervention as “‘something hard to distinguish from foreign situation, pointed out how the Journal des Débats hag 
intervention,” and is, in truth, fatal to the insurrection. The | just taken Mr. Balfour to task for attaching great importance 
action of Admiral Benham is equivalent to a use of force, and | to the unfriendly spirit ir which Frenchmen treat all the issnes 
as neither Brazil nor any other Power will fight the United | between England and France, and this, without rebuking in 
States, Mr. Cleveland practically vetoes Monarchy in Brazil. any way the French Press for the perpetual and irritating 
That is, in fact, an assumption by the Union of a Protectorate | attacks on England in which they evidently regard it as their 
over the whole of South America. If no State there may journalistic interest to indulge. He then dwelt on the fact 
elect a King when it pleases, no State is politically inde- | that for us an all-powerful Navy is a purely defensive force; 
pendent. The assumption is an enormous one, and hardly | while for the great military nations of Europe, it can be 
consistent with American theories about neutrality and the nothing but a preparation for offensive war. He wished fora 
right of all peoples to self-government; but we do not see! party “sensible of the responsibilities of Empire, mindful 
how, while Brazil is dependent on foreign trade, it is to be | of the traditions of a great governing race, and determined 
resisted. As usual, the mights of men are rather more im- | to hand down to future generations the great inheritance of a 
portant in practical affairs than their rights. If Brazil could | world-wide dominion.” 
shell New York, “ machinations” would be described as “ de- —_—___—_—_—_—_———_ 
cisions of the great People of Brazil. We take the Secretary for War, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, 

Serer ae | to be “a serious politician;” but it is evident that he can 

Mr. Chamberlain made an amusing speech this day week at | know very little of other serious politicians, for he told 

the dinner of the Birmingham Silversmiths’ Association. | meeting at Dunfermline on Wednesday, that “ there is nota 
On the part which concerns the love of ornament, we have | serious politician at this moment in England or Scotland who 
said enough in another column: but may add here that he | does not know that before a very few years have elapsed a 
made some remarks on the rapid progress of Birmingham | measure will become law, if not similar to, at all events almost 
in wealth and population, and its even greater progress in | equivalent to,” the Home-rule Bill of the Summer Session. 
wealth than in population. In 1854, he said, the population | We should have thought that there are a great many more 
of Birmingham was 240,000, and the rateable value was | serious politicians who believe that Irish Home-rule will never 
£650,000. Now, the population witbin the municipal boundaries | be carried in the next half-century,—that is, in any time which 
of the borough has risen to 440,000, and the rateable value to | is now at all within our power of prevision,—than there are of 
nearly two millions. Mr. Chamberlain, however, felt that he | My. Campbell-Bannerman’s way of thinking. But one of the 
had not time to dilate on this subject. He felt like the pupil enigmas of the political situation is the diametrically oppo 
of the American professor who set his class an essay, saying, | site expectations of different “ serious politicians.” 
“Gentlemen, I expect you to write me an essay. Your time 
is five minutes, and your subject the immortality of the soul.” ; , 
The duties of citizenship in Birmingham poi great that On Monday, the Hqase . i Lewes considered the raping 
he had been told that when babies are born in the city, they mai ion disaguering with: sho: Lande: samamiavemn yes 
come into the world with a grave and serious expression due mployers’ Linhility RAN. The weenh of the Aes an 
to the fact that they are overwhelmed with the responsibility 
involved in assuming their position as citizens in the best- 
governed city in the world. Perhaps it is because a Birming- 
ham baby discounts its cares in the cradle, that it develops 
into a man who confronts his difficulties with a light heart. 











the Lords insisted upon their chief amendment,—i.e., Lord 
Dudley’s clause, modified in the following manner :—Any work- 
man is to be free to release himself from a contracting out agree 
ment by giving due notice, and the employer’s minimum contr 
bution was made one-third instead of one-fourth. It was also 
provided that if and when the insurance-fund is insufficient 
to provide the agreed compensation and the employer 8 
On Monday, Mr. Chamberlain addressed a large meeting in the | unwilling to make up the deficiency, the contracting-out 


Town Hall, Stourbridge. Though the earlier part of his speech agreement shall be void, and the workman shall have the 
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e remedy at law as he would have had if he had not 


180, hunp ntracted-out. Lastly, the employer is to be forbidden 
e then, to make contracting-out a condition of engagement. The 
© beaten debate was remarkable for the speeches of Mr. Gladstone’s 
le. Thy sat two Peers, Lords Farrer and Stanmore, who refused to 
| Was, 4. with the Government, since they insist that contracting- 
iD agit, A is to be allowed under no circumstances. Lord Farrer’s 
8 8 Very speech was one of the most telling yet made against the Bill. 
Utmogs He pointed out that the Bill would not only kill what he termed 
by Bx domestic insurance ”_7,e,, insurance through a fund jointly 
® publie supplied by employer and employed—but would drive em- 
- to the Joyers into “ outside insurance.” But the employer insuring 
Y firm, ial outside Company meant that every claim would be 
AY get fought by that Company, as a matter of course, as not within 
han the the Act. It would be the duty of the Insurance Company to 
ing byt fight such claims in the interest of its shareholders. 
ms for 
— In the House of Lords on Thursday, the Local Government 
e a Bill was considered in Committee, and many amendments 
were passed, some probably that the Lords will insist upon, 
others that they will not insist upon when the Commons dis- 
t at a agree with them, for instance, Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s 
» Earl amendment, of which it was the object to confine the 
d to register of voters under the Bill to persons who them- 
E the selves pay the rates, and to exclude those who, under the 
t, for Parliamentary register, are qualified either as lodgers 
igher or as servants. The amendment was carried by only 
08, is 1122 to 89, and was opposed by the Duke of Devon- 
hited shire, who pointed out that it had been discussed in the 
» Sur Lower House, and that “it was not supported by any consider- 
ed it able number of the Conservatives in that House.” So far as 
ve a he could judge, the only persons whom Lord Balfour of 
vord, Burleigh’s amendment would exclude from the register would 
| the bethe owners. We strongly suspect that the House of Lords 
the does not want to wreck the Bill, and that they are prepared to 
has give way on not a few of their amendments. 
ance 
we The Times of Monday gives some interesting facts as to 
dey the destruction of the Great Mosque at Damascus on October 
“1 lth last,—an event of which little has been heard owing to 
ack the action of the Turkish authorities. They regard it as a 
on “portentous calamity,” and so have tried to keep the matter 
he as secret as possible. The Mosque was the ancient cathedral 
oa of St. John the Baptist, and contained one of four exemplars 
fal of the Koran, deposited by the Caliph Othman, A.H. 30, in 
-" the four great Moslem cities of Mecca, Medina, Kufa, and 
fs Damascus. Othman’s Koran was destroyed, but the rest of the 
valuable library belonging to the Mosque was saved. Some of 
the most sacred parts of the building, notably the rooms of Has- 
, san and Houssein, were also saved, and the tomb of Saladin re- 
. mains unharmed. The rebuilding of the Mosque is now being 
: carried out by the people of the city in a way which recalls 
a the work on the great cathedrals of the Middle Ages. Even 
‘i ladies of the Governor-General’s harem insisted on helping 
: in the sacred work of clearing away the débris, while the 
ot heretical Shiahs caused a riot by insisting on not being left 
out. As may be imagined, the fanaticism of the population 


has been greatly increased by this outburst of religious 
enthusiasm, and the Christian population of the city is said 
h to be in some danger. 


The Czar has been suffering from a severe attack of 
influenza, aggravated by slight pneumonia. On Sunday 
night, after he had been imprudently sitting in 2 window, the 
symptoms became so severe and the temperature so high that 
the physicians grew alarmed, and issued a bulletin after 
midnight. The Emperor, however, who is just forty-eight, 
has a vigorous constitution, and has lived a temperate life, 
and within forty-eight hours the severity of the fever abated, 
the furious cough disappeared on Wednesday, and by Thursday 
morning he was pronounced out of danger. The Russian 
papers do not comment on his illness, but it was felt on every 
Exchange in Europe, his life being known to be one solid 
guarantee for peace. The succession to the Throne is now 
assured, the Cesarewitch Nicholas being twenty-six years of 
age; but he is reported not to possess his father’s tenacious 
will, and has of course, as yet, little experience in affairs. 
The heir to a despotic throne lives almost always in a kind of 
seclusion, deepened, it is said, in this case by a difference 
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of temperament, the Cesarewitch inclining towards a more 
liberal régime. For the present, however, his character need 
not be studied, as the Czar is recovering fast, and will speedily 
recommence the severe labour of his position, which entails 
on him the necessity of giving every week hundreds of final 
orders. He can, of course, countersign those suggested by 
his Ministers, but Alexander III. regards himself as a ruler 
appointed by the Most High, and bound to exercise his 
terrible prerogative himself. 


The Socialists in the French Chamber have been indulging 
themselves with a violent scene. On Saturday M. Clovis- 
Hugues protested against the recent arrest of Anarchists, and 
especially of M. Elisée Reclus, and during the discussion 
M. Chaudey, whose father was shot by the Commune, cried 
out that no man with the Commune behind him had a right 
to complain of infractions of liberty. Thereupon the 
Socialists shouted “ Vive la Commune!” and when they were 
called to order, M. Thivrier, a publican who professes 
Socialism and wears a blouse, declared that he had a right to 
shout, and would go on doing it. He was sentenced to 
exclusion for thirty days, but refused to leave the hall. The 
Socialists, thirty in number, clung round him, and there 
was a scene of wild agitation, many Deputies, it is alleged, 
expecting the immediate fall of adynamite bomb. M. Dupuy, 
however, was equal to the occasion. He retired and sent in 
twelve men of the armed guard which protects the Chamber, 
and M. Thivrier, still protesting, was removed by military 
force. The Chamber then upheld the arrest of the Anarchists 
by a vote of 382 to 58. The incident is not very important, 
but is curiously illustrative of France. There is the 
demagogue declaiming, the wild mob of excited men all 
shouting, and then the tramp of soldiers, and everybody 
retcrns to his senses, to keep them in the brightest order 
until the next explosion. 


It appears from the accounts of the London County Council, 
as verified by the auditor, that the Metropolitan Debt now 
amounts to £30,011,000, and was increased during the year 
by £1,200,000. The revenue for the fiscal year ending March 
31st, 1893, was £4,623,000, and the expenditure £4,299,000, 
showing a large surplus. We do not care so much about the 
annual expenditure, because the electors will stop that when 
they feel the pressure; but we watch with alarm the creeping 
up of the Debt. The electors hardly feel that when the 
liabilities are first incurred. Parliament should insist upon a 
much larger sinking-fund, to reduce all future indebtedness, 

On Wednesday, the Harness prosecution, which has occu- 
pied Mr. Hannay at the Marlborough Street Police Court for 
a great number of days, ended in the discharge of the 
defendants. Mr. Hannay stopped the calling of witnesses 
for the defence, as he felt sure that no jury would convict on 
the charge of conspiracy to defraud. “He should not have 
allowed the case to go on for such a long period, had it not 
been that there was a great deal in the conduct of the 
business of which no honest man could approve. The 
practice of extracting large sums of money from persons 
who went to consult Mr. Harness, was most reprehensible 
for, although the management at Oxford Street had some 
reason to believe in the value of their appliances, they must 
have known that they could not be successful in every case.” 
At the same time, he remarked that several of the witnesses 
called by the prosecution were indifferent witnesses, as their 
memory appeared to have failed them. “For the defence, a 
number of witnesses of education and good sense were 
called, who stated that the treatment they received cured 
them.” We see no reason to differ from Mr. Hannay’s judg- 
ment as a whole; but he is hardly fair to the electricians 
when he reproves them for saying that “these things could 
not cure,” when “ witnesses swore that they did cure them.” 
There is nothing incompatible in the two statements. Heal- 
ing by faith and bread-pills is a common experience in the 
medical profession. Again, “he completely recovered in spite 
of old Jones’s treatment” is a criticism often passed by one 
doctor on another. 


Bank Rate, 2} per cent. 





New Consols (2?) were on Friday 99. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


_— 
MR. GLADSTONE’S INDECISION. 


We. are not surprised at the political dismay which 

the indecision expressed in Mr. Gladstone’s com- 
munication from Biarritz, through Sir Algernon West, has 
spread far and wide since the Pall Mall's premature 
announcement of Wednesday afternoon. And yet every 
one must have known perfectly well that even in that 
high-mettled mind there must necessarily be indecision as 
to the precise moment at which a statesman of the age of 
eighty-four, however gallant, whose eyes and ears have both 
begun to fail in their power of conveying messages between 
the external world and his own brain, must lay the burden 
down, and leave to younger men the command of so arduous 
and incessant a campaign as that in which he is engaged. 
But the difference between the impressiveness of the most 
confident expectation, and of the least decisive verification 
of an impending event, was never more curiously shown 
than by the excitement which Mr. Gladstone’s frank 
admission of the struggle which is going on in his mind 
has caused. Before we were told that Mr. Gladstone’s resig- 
nation had long been under consideration, the public had 
been rather disposed to acquiesce in his tenacity of pur- 
pose as a standing miracle, which they expected to go on, as 
the medieval doctrine went, “because it was impossible.” 
Their calculations were so utterly bewildered by the facts 
of so unexampled and resolute a defiance of the despotism 
of time, that they had begun to think they had better 
speculate on that aspect of the case no more, but rather 
recognise that here they were bound to be defeated by 
the astoundingly exceptional character of this remarkable 
man’s organisation. But the moment they received 
definite assurances from Mr. Gladstone’s own mouth, that 
he felt himself to be fighting against tremendous odds, 
and that at any moment he might be driven to take the 
decision which they had so long been expecting him to 
take, the whole aspect of the case changed. They then 
felt assured that they were not living in a world of 
paradoxes, and that they had only antedated a moment 
which was nevertheless admitted to be close at hand. 
The announcement of Mr. Gladstone’s “permanent” inde- 
cision was welcome to neither party in the State. The 
Tories have no wish to see Mr. Gladstone retiring before the 
Budget has been deait with, as no one knows whether his 
retirement may not bring about a change of Government, 
since the prerogative of the Throne must then revive; 
and it will be for the Queen to say whose advice she will 
then take in the political crisis, and Lord Salisbury is not 
anxious to grapple with such a problem as a two-million 
deficit without even knowing how his great antagonist 
would have proposed to solve it. And, of course, the 
Gladstonians are perfectly aware that with Mr. Gladstone’s 
resignation all will be chaos amongst them, and that 
neither Lord Rosebery nor Sir William Harcourt commands 
the authority to hold together the Irish contingent and 
the “Commission agents for the Newcastle programme,” 
as Sir William Harcourt delights to call himself and 
his colleagues. Thus it happens that the glimpse 
into Mr. Gladstone’s uncertainty, which Sir Algernon 
West’s authorised message gave us, was something of 
a shock to both parties,—to the Gladstonians because the 
only binding force which kept together their rope of sand 
appeared to be vanishing; to the Conservatives because, 
if their return to power came too soon, they would have 
had to find resources for a financial crisis of a serious 
kind, without either any leaning to the favourite device of 
the Radicals, a graduated Property and Income tax, or any 
liking for the policy of fastening the whole burden on 
the backs of the present payers of Income-tax. The 
Gladstonians know that Gladstonianism without Mr. 
Gladstone is worse than the play of Hamlet without the 
character. And Lord Salisbury knows that to be called 
upon to face, not the issue of Home-rule for Ireland, or 
no Home-rule, but an issue for which he is unprepared, 
of how to meet a formidable deficit, provides anything but 
a favourable opportunity for pushing the claims of Con- 
servative statesmanship. 

The only immediate outcome of the situation is 
that, for the present, we are to have a suspense 
Premier, a final authority whom it is unreasonable 
to regard as “likely to re‘a‘u his authority for many 





eae iii. 
months, and who may not retain it for many week 
days. A Premiership with a transformation-scene jn m4 
paration which may come off at any moment, is y “A 
Premiership to which either party can look with “ 
faction. Nothing is more trying than certain — 
tainty,—the absolute knowledge that the resolye re 
on any day not only may be cancelled on the = 
day, but is as likely as not to be so cancelled, Te 
is it possible to act with decision when no one knows tha 
the mine will not explode before the natural con, ‘ 
quences of the decision can be garnered in? If g > 
commander knew that in case of his falling on the field 
the second in command would change the whole strateo, 
of the battle, he would be greatly puzzled how to pf 
yet that is Mr. Gladstone’s situation, with this agora. 
vating circumstance,—that he knows how more \ 
probable it is that he may fall on the field at ay 
moment, and how great an effort it takes to retain 
his place unflinchingly from moment to moment. Unde 
these circumstances, how is he to act? Is he to maka 
believe very much that if he falls, his lieutenant will stan. 
in his place and give just the orders which he would haye 
given? or is he to assume that after him will come the 
deluge, and an immediate reversal of all he hag done? 
No situation could be more trying and unnerving toa 
statesman already shaken by many perplexities, thap 
this complete uncertainty as to what will follow his 
impending resignation. 

Nor could anything be much more trying to a party than 
the same certain uncertainty. What is the good of pressing 
on strenuously witb a policy which may be on the very 
eve of an abrupt catastrophe? We suspect that the real 
effect of this suspensive Premiership will be, so long as it 
lasts, a paralysis of all practical effort, together with 
a very great increase in the susceptibilities of political 
feeling. Every one knows how much the nerves are 
strained in private life by a long suspense where there is no 
opening for fruitful energy of a practical kind. The only 
effect is extreme irritability and sensitiveness. And that is 
just what we expect in the present instance. The Glad. 
stonian papers are very anxious to show that Mr. Glai- 
stone’s deep sense of the uncertainties of the situation 
will keep him true to his post up to the last possible 
moment. He will not endure, they say, to give a prema- 
ture triumph to his foes in the House of Lords. Possibly 
not. We cannot answer for what Mr. Gladstone’s atti- 
tude of mind towards the House of Peers may be. But 
we question greatly whether it is really as much for the 
advantage of the Gladstonians that the crisis should le 
postponed, as his followers in the Press appear to think. 
We should, in their place, rather desire that the crash 
should come than that it should be postponed, that the crash 
should come early rather than late, that it should appear 
soon whether Mr. Gladstone is to be succeeded by one of his 
colleagues or by one of his opponents, and that the difficulty 
of the financial situation should be taken up by some one, 
whether on the side of the Government or on that of the 
Opposition, who may at least have some little security f 
tenure, and not be liable to a sudden catastrophe. It 
the uncertainty is prolonged and intensified, what ve 
should look for with some confidence would be a relaxi- 
tion of Ministerial energy, and an increase of Ministerial 
susceptibility,—which would result in scenes very ul 
favourable to the prospects of the present Administra- 
tion, and very far from conducive to their dignity and 
self-respect. 





MR. CECIL RHODES. 


i i is difficult to read a speech by Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 

when one receives it in extenso, without a feeling at 
once of admiration and distaste. The man is at once 8? 
great and so abominably conceited. If he is to be judged 
by what he has done, and what he still proposes to do, be 
is one of the greatest personages within the Empire; but 
if he is studied by the light of his own account of his 
own achievements, he seems a man lost in the contempla- 
tion of the grandeur of his own Ego. He acts like Bis- 
marck, but talks like the young Emperor. He is building 
up, it may be solidly, it may also be on weak foundations, 
a mighty dominion in South Africa, the greatest and 
richest dominion which has existed on that Continent sinc 
the Romans passed away from its Northern coasts ; but 1 
his great speech of January 6th, describing and defending 
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+. far-reaching policy, his first object is clearly to impress 
his ey audience, “Alone I did it!” We donot know that 
this tone ought to raise any suspicion of his intellec- 
tual force, for Napoleon would have said the same things 
openly, and Bismarck would have meant them, though he 
would have brought in his King, “whose vassal I am,” 
and given to him in part at least the praise, but the tone 
snevitably raises a doubt whether Mr. Rhodes is not 
fighting for his own hand rather than for Great Britain, 
or the general interest of South Africa. That his 
achievements have been splendid we should be the last to 
deny. His amalgamation of all the diamond interests, 
which was his first success, was a splendid commercial 
coup, showing among other things a far-sighted confidence 
in the naturalness and universality of the human desire 
for what reason pronounces to be useless gewgaws. That 
he was immensely helped by a cause he could not 
foresee—the sudden development in America of a pas- 
sion for diamonds as opposed to all other jewels— 
detracts nothing from his commercial genius, which 
was displayed also in the system he adopted for the 
distribution of his Company’s treasures,—a system of 
colossal bargains which made him master of the market, 
though some of the profit of a slower trade and wider 
search for customers must have been foregone. His effort, 
again, to reconcile the English and the Dutch interests 
in South Africa, which seemed at first so hopeless, has 
been crowned with complete success. The ideas of the 
races were widely different, their instincts were almost 
hostile, and the history of their long conflict, which 
culminated in the British defeat of Majuba Hill, 
had bred inconceivable bitterness; but Mr. Rhodes, 
partly by his personal magnetism, which hardly any one 
resists, partly, we greatly fear, by lowering the British 
ideal as to the treatment of native labour, has bound 
the faggots together till he now stands not only the 
Premier of Cape Colony, but a kind of informal repre- 
sentative or President of the whole of South Africa, 
whether English or Afrikander. Throughout that vast 
region, the notion that “Rhodes can do anything” is 
universal with the white man, while the native chief 
seems inclined, like Jaffier Ali’s jester, to make his 
salaam when he rises in the morning, not only to the 
invincible white leader, but to his horse. And _ lastly, 
his grasp of the geographical situation in South Africa 
was most masterly. Mr. Rhodes has the imagination of 
a conqueror; and twelve years ago he decided that 
South Africa must include all the vast territory un- 
occupied by Europe from Cape Town up to Lake Tan- 
ganyika, a dominion far larger than India, and probably 
far richer in potential wealth, for though India pos- 
sesses vast stores of iron and copper and coal, they 
are usually in places where, like the wonderful copper 
resources of Beerbhoom, they cannot be advantageously 
worked. Sir Hercules Robinson, when Mr. Rhodes re- 
vealed his projects, thought him a dreamer; but Mr. 
Rhodes knew his own strength, and understood the in- 
herent fighting superiority of the white man, and partly 
by splendid audacity, partly by unscrupulous diplomacy, 
partly by a talent for evoking the natural and un- 
dying greed of settlers impatient of the slow labour of 
small farming, he has already realised the plans of Sir 
Bartle Frere, and pushed the dominion of her Majesty to 
the banks of the Zambesi. Those are great achievements, 
entitling him perhaps to rank with Clive—though Clive 
had to conquer, not savages, but organised civilisations— 
but we would rather they were recorded by lips other 
than his own, and with a less acute sense that without 
him South Africa would be but a petty place. Sir Her- 
cules Robinson, if he stared and smiled at the dreamy 
grandeur of his interlocutor’s views, understood a strong 
man when he saw him, and aided him to the utmost of 
his power; and it is hardly generous, as Sir G. J. Bower 
hinted in his speech at the same banquet, to deprive Sir 
Hercules even of the credit which belongs to the ruler 
who comprehends and acts upon advice. Mr. Rhodes 
says, doubtless with truth, that the acquisition of 
Bechuanaland, hereafter perhaps to be a splendid Colony, 
was due to his fruitful “ imaginings;” but he might have 
mentioned—as Sir John Bower, in smiling rebuke, did men- 
tion—without discredit, that it was acquired, and is now 
retained, by money supplied not by him, but by the 
British taxpayer. Indeed, he talks of his money a little 
too much. If he advanced funds for this railway and 


that telegraph, he expects, we suppose, at least an ultimate 
dividend; and when he says that no capitalist, loaded like 
himself with undertakings, could desire a war of conquest, 
he forgets that the Chartered Company asks a 50 per 
cent. royalty on the produce of all mines of gold. He 
was right in conquering Matabeleland, for he ended 
one of the foulest tyrannies remaining in the world, 
and probably anticipated an invasion; but to imply 
that if Mashonaland had not been rich, he would still 
have gone there, is to draw a heavy draft on the 
credulity with which the world has always received the 
statements of Kings and conquerors. Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
in fact, for a really great character, worships his own 
personality too much,—so much that he probably some- 
times mistakes, as Napoleon did, the fact that he has 
decided, for proof that the decision was justifiable. 

It is this overweening sense of what the world owes to 
him which exaggerates, to Mr. Rhodes’s mind, the im- 
portance of the censures which a party in England have 
poured upon his acts. He is so fretted with any criti- 
cism—as Napoleon also was—that even “a cynical 
Sybarite,” as he calls Mr. Labouchere, has power to 
wound, and he rages at the Aborigines’ Protection 
Society, quite forgetting that the very purpose of 
their existence is to see that the native side of 
any case is not forgotten. We do not find in the 
detailed report of the speech any evidence of the dis- 
loyalty which seemed to underlie the telezraphic sum- 
mary; but there is evidence of a bitterness which should 
not be manifested by a man in the high position which 
Mr. Rhodes assumes, and in truth possesses. Great 
Britain, as a whole, has been very good to him, and has 
appreciated his achievements quite sufficiently. It has 
shut its ears steadily to stories of financial smartness, 
such as it hates to see in great statesmen ; it has given Mr. 
Rhodes all the support in money and troops that was 
necessary—more, we believe, than he wished for; it has 
allowed his Company virtually to annex Matabeleland ; it 
has helped to get rid of the dangerous Portuguese oppo- 
sition ; it has acclaimed Mr. Rhodes’s plan for connecting 
the Cape and Cairo by telegraph, though that will ulti- 
mately involve grave international responsibilities; and 
it has given to Mr. Rhodes unstinted admiration for his 
pluck, his energy, and his success. Englishmen have 
even pardoned him for threatening, as they half-suspected, 
to raise the standard of an independent South Africau 
Republic ; and have only asked why he could not wait till 
his dominion was populated enough to have something of 
the strength of a separate nation. No successful Eng- 
lishman has been better treated than Mr. Rhodes—compare 
his career with that of Warren Hastings—and this, too, 
before he has completely proved that his policy is right. 
For it must not be forgotten that these gigantic additions 
of territory may hereafter involve large additions to 
British expenditure and effort, that Mr. Rhodes has done 
little to solve the great native question in a way that 
Englishmen will bear, and that his policy tends rather to 
the restriction of European immigration. It is all very 
well to talk of vast areas opened up to the people of 
overcrowded England, but the new provinces must at first 
attract as mineral regions, rather than as plains admit- 
ting of the growth of corn, and the Chartered Company 
in charging huge royalties prevents rather than fosters 
the rush which the surplus of our mining population 
might otherwise be inclined to make. The white popu- 
lation of South Africa does not increase in anything 
like proportion to the increase of our dominion; and that 
is not only an injury to Great Britain, which is now 
crowded to the lip, but leaves Mr. Rhodes’s great policy 
based on a weak substructure. His strength is the sup- 
port of the superior race; but while that race increases 
slowly, down through the broad side of the upright 
triangle the inferior race will stream in countless thousands 
in search of work and pay and justice. If they are to 
be governed without brutality, the white people must be 
strong; but Mr. Rhodes, who has conquered so much, has 
made small effort to attract the immigrants, whose arrival 
can alone impart vitality to his conquests. All he has 
gained, and it is much, would be nothing compared to 
the addition of a million Englishmen and Germans to the 
white population of South Africa; and the British, in 
overlooking that, have condoned in the most generous 





way an undeniable fault. Mr. Rhodes is inclined to 
accuse his country of not doing enough for South Afric, 
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and leaving all the work to him; but perhaps even he 
will not at once reject an answer which seems to ourselves 
almost final. Great Britain has given to South Africa the 
leader who is conquering it, all the explorers, soldiers, and 
settlers upon whom he relies, and as nearly a free hand as, 
being responsible to civilisation and to history, she dare 
do. Conquerors are seldom grateful men, and Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes is no exception to the rule. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S UNIONISM. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S fine defence of his Unionism 

on Tuesday at Birmingham in his address at the 

house dinner of the Edgbaston Conservative Club, might 
have been pitched even a note higher without doing any 
injustice to his old Radicalism. The year in which his 
“old Radical days” came to an end, and his Unionist 
days began, was the same as that in which the great 
democratic measure of household suffrage for the counties 
first came into operation. It was Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment which passed that great measure, and of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government Mr. Chamberlain was, in the early part 
of 1885, one of the chief figures. But at the end of 1885 
Mr. Gladstone determined to use the measure which the 
Radicals had supported for the purpose of binding 
together more closely the various sections of the popula- 
tion of these islands, for a purpose which seemed to all 
Unionists,—though not to Mr. Gladstone himself,—to 
be one of disintegration. Mr. Gladstone maintained 
that it was only for a decentralising, and not for a 
disintegrating, purpose that he proposed breaking off 
Treland into a separate and distinct political unit. 
3ut Mr. Chamberlain and all the Radical Unionists 
who held with him, saw that decentralisation of that 
kind must logically spread like wildfire till every 
partial element of racial sympathy became a new 
centre of active discontent. As Mr. Chamberlain said on 
Tuesday, the new Radicals “are never satisfied with 
making anybody happy now, unless they make some- 
body else unhappy. Their love for Home-rule is only 
surpassed by their hatred of the Protestant and British 
minority in Ulster. Their interest in temperance is con- 
ditional on their being able to ruin the publican. Their 
advocacy of compensation to workmen is tempered by 
their desire to do some injury to the employer. And even 
their love, their affection for the Parish Councils Bill is 
conditional on their hostility to the Church. I say that 
is not true Radicalism.” True Radicalism, as Mr. 
Chamberlain, perhaps partly unconsciously, understood 
it in 1885, when household suffrage for the counties 
was first put in force, did not love household suffrage for 
the number of citizens whom it deprived of a special 
privilege, but for the number of citizens on whom 
it conferred a privilege to which they had vainly 
aspired before. True Radicalism aimed at cement- 
ing the ties between the people of the three King- 
doms, not at relaxing them. It aimed at stimulating 
national sympathies, not at stimulating sectional anti- 
pathies. And it was aghast at finding that the first use 
Mr. Gladstone proposed to make of household suffrage was 
of the latter kind, which, under cover of the wish to gratify 
a national whim, really proposed to gratify still more 
lavishly an active group of national, and not only of 
national, but of clannish and sectarian, animosities. It 
became, then, a great question how the new and very 
powerful political weapon which the Democratic policy 
had forged, and put into our hands, was to be used in 
future. Was it to be used to scatter the various distinct 
elements of which the national life was composed, or 
to draw them more closely together ? Was it to be 
turned, in the very first place, into a powerful solvent, 
or into a potent cement? Was it to stimulate centri- 
fugal forces, or the great force of national cohesion ? 
Was it to say to every little selfish political instinct 
in our Kingdom, ‘ Assert yourself freely,’ or ‘Submit 
willingly to the binding control of a new uniting force’? 
As it seems to us, the new Gladstonian Radicalism took 
the former line, the new Unionism the latter. And we 
see the result in the various and dismal consequences of 
the Newcastle programme. In Ireland, the new hatreds 
are avowedly stronger than the new ties. In England, we 
have the Government proposing to pull down the Scotch 
Establishment and the Welsh Establishment; attacking 
the producers of every form of alcohol as if they were 





as, 
enemies of the human race; hounding on the labourer, 
against their employers ; holding out to the parishes the 
hope of seizing the old charities for a new purpose ; and 
worst of all perhaps, throwing a wet-blanket on the 
popular ardour for new national enterprises and a stronger 
development of national life. The year 1885 was, in fagt 
the watershed between two quite different uses of the 
democratic principle,—the one in the interest of the 
jealousy felt by the masses against the classes, the other 
in the interest of the national unity and national inte. 
grity. In choosing the latter, Mr. Chamberlain chose, as 
we think, the nobler development of the democratic 
principle, while the Gladstonians chose the ignobler, 

But Mr, Chamberlain’s Gladstonian opponents will ask 
how he reconciles it to himself to be working on the side 
of the party which is the great advocate of Establish. 
ments, and can feel no sympathy at ail with that passion 
for religious equality of which at one time Mr. Chamber. 
lain was, of all our statesmen, the foremost advocate. 
and especially how he reconciles himself to this change 
of attitude without having even changed his mind 
as to the principle itself. Though we have no right 
and no pretension to speak for Mr. Chamberlain, it 
would be very easy, as we think, even from his point of 
view (which is not ours), to answer that question. He 
may fairly say that there is a time for everything, and that 
the time for striking a blow at a great institution which 
certainly represents a vast amount of the binding mortar 
of our national life, is not the time when every dis. 
integrating force is receiving new accessions of strength. 
On the contrary, Mr. Chamberlain may say that 
since the counties received household suffrage, even 
the structure of the Tory Party has been profoundly 
revolutionised. It is all very well to call it still the 
party of privilege; but it has now become the organised 
representative of only those privileges which have a 
popular aspect, and which really minister to popular life 
and enjoyment. Consider only the rivalry between the 
two parties in relation to Local Government, in relation to 
Allotment-laws, in relation to the alleviation of the 
miseries of the poor, and it will be evident at once that 
all the poison of Tory principles has exhaled, and that 
the new democracy may be trusted to guard its own 
progressive interests in the popularisation of our social 
life. If there is less enthusiasm than there was for 
pulling down national Establishments of religion, is it not 
evident that that is in great measure due to the reluc- 
tance of the people to disturb hastily a great historical 
institution, which is more and more evincing a deep sym- 
pathy with the wants and aspirations of the people, ata 
time when there are plenty of other experimental changes 
of a more urgent kind, with which those wants and aspira- 
tions are closely identified? The popular craving for 
equality, in the old Radical sense, is no longer half 
as vehement as it was. The people are beginning to 
realise that uniformity is no guarantee of happiness,— 
nay, rather a frequent spring of popular depression. At 
all events when democracy is permeating Toryism no 
less freely,—in some directions even more freely,-—than 
Radicalism, there can be no hurry about determining the 
fate of a great national institution, the key of which is 
kept rigidly under national control, and the tone of which 
is becoming every day more and more popular. When all 
the chief efforts of the day are turning in the direction of 
alleviating the lot of the poor, it seems a work of super- 
erogation for the popular party to attack the one institu- 
tion which is doing as much to stimulate that movement 
as any other of which the nation can boast. If we want 
to stimulate all the various ties which bind the nation 
strongly together, there surely can be no wisdom in 
undermining the foundations of one of the oldest, most 
influential, and (in a good sense) most socialistic, of the 
historic institutions of the English people. If the Church 
is to be disestablished, it may be disestablished later on, 
when there is no longer a question as to the policy of 
breaking up the nation into four or half-a-dozen cantons. 
We are far from saying that this is Mr. Chamberlain’s view. 
But we do say that if, retaining his old feeling of abstract 
disapproval of Establishments, as inconsistent with 
religious equality, he did nevertheless think this a singu- 
larly bad moment for pressing his view, he would, in our 
opinion, be all the better Unionist, and all the better 
patriot, for his reserve, 
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“MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S “INGRATITUDE.” 


HE time has come to deal with the preposterous 
T legend which represents Mr. Chamberlain as the 
most ungrateful of created beings because he ventures to 
oppose and condemn Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy. The 
notion is so wildly ridiculous that, in spite of its per- 
sistent circulation by a certain section of the Gladstonian 
Party, it has hitherto seemed hardly worth dealing with. 
One has felt it scarcely decent to contradict solemnly a state- 
ment of which the absurdity must be patent, nay, glaring, to 
any one Whe can remember the political history of the 
past twelve years. When, however, the Daily Chronicle 
writes as it wrote on Tuesday last, it is necessary to register 
a protest against the tactics of those who are either grossly 
ignorant and forgetful themselves, or else cynically dis- 

osed to trade upon the ignorance and forgetfulness of the 
public. During his speech at Stourbridge, one of those 
persons whose notion of political argument is to scream 
“knave” and “rascal” in various forms of periphrasis 
at speakers whose views they dislike, interrupted Mr. 
Chamberlain with the remark, “ Bite the hand that fed 

ou.” This piece of foolish rowdyism the Daily Chronicle 
makes the text for an attack upon Mr. Chamberlain on the 
same lines. ‘The interruption,” it says, “ was perhaps 
not exactly Parliamentary, but there is no doubt that it 
hit one nail exactly on the head. It is not for his views 
on Home-rule and not for his votes in the House of Com- 
mons that Mr. Chamberlain is so heartily disliked by so 
large a proportion of the electors. It is because he is 
considered to have attacked Mr. Gladstone personally in 
a way that transcends what is permitted in political con- 
troversy. For it is rightly considered that Mr. Chamber- 
lain owes his political ascent more to Mr. Gladstone’s 
favour and support than to any other influence.” Here, 
then, is the Daily Chronicie, which professes to be an 
instructed organ of political opinion, deliberately giving 
its sanction to this ridiculous charge of ingratitude. Of 
two things one. Hither, as we have said above, the writer 
had not taken the trouble to remember the history of the 
past ten years, or he was willing to trade upon the careless- 
ness and forgetfulness of a public who, if told with suffi- 
cient emphasis and sufficiently often that Mr. Chamberlain 
“bit the hand that fed him,” might end by believing it. 
We leave it to the Daily Chronicle to say on which horn 
of the disreputable dilemma prepared by itself it prefers 
to be impaled. 

As a matter of fact, there is no offence in the calendar of 
crime with which Mr. Chamberlain can be charged with less 
showof reason thaningratitude to Mr. Gladstone. The Daily 
Chronicle writes as if Mr. Chamberlain had been a young and 
struggling politician whose natural abilities Mr. Gladstone 
first noted and approved,and who had received at the hands 
of his patron encouragement and support. We have, in 
fact, suggested to our minds a picture resembling that of 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Canning,—the older man fostering the 
younger, and giving him a place in politics which he 
could not possibly have secured without this generous 
and unselfish aid. Could anything be more unlike what 
really happened? Mr. Chamberlain was never one of Mr. 
Gladstone’s young and faithful followers. Mr. Gladstone 
never picked him out for honour and encouragement. 
There never existed between them the sort of tie which, 
for example, bound several of the younger Tories to Lord 
Beaconsfield. The relations subsisting between Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Chamberlain were altogether different. Mr. 
Chamberlain first made his reputation, not under Mr. 
Gladstone’s eyes, or in the House of Commons, but in the 
work of municipal administration,—a work with which 
Mr. Gladstone has little sympathy. When. too, Mr. 
Chamberlain began to take a part in political life, it was 
not as a supporter of Mr. Gladstone’s policy, but rather as 
its assailant. Mr. Chamberlain won his political spurs 
by joining in the onslaught on the Education Act of 
Mr. Gladstone’s first Administration. Even when Mr. 
Chamberlain entered the House of Commons and took his 
seat as a Liberal member, Mr. Gladstone showed no desire 
to single out the Member for Birmingham, or to treat 
him as one of his lieutenants. Mr. Gladstone was, it is 
true, at the time of which we speak, not the nominal 

leader of the party, but he had plenty of opportunities for 
marking his appreciation of the younger man, for he was 
perpetually addressing popular audiences. We believe, 
however, that we are right in saying that he never showed 


the slightest desire to “ feed” Mr. Chamberlain, as the 
Chronicle would have us believe. It is, indeed, a matter of 
common knowledge that, during the first few years in 
which Mr. Chamberlain sat in the House of Commons, his 
position was a remarkably independent one, and that 
instead of being looked on as a henchman of Mr. Gladstone, 
he was regarded as a daring and uncompromising Radical, 
who would in all probability prove a severe trial to his 
chief. The lack of sympathy between the two men 
was indeed a subject of political gossip about the year 
1880. The proof of this is to be found in the circum- 
stances attending the formation of the Liberal Govern- 
ment in 1880. On that occasion Mr. Gladstone, acting 
on the old Whig principle that the Cabinet ought to con- 
tain one Radical, began by inviting the assistance, not of 
Mr. Chamberlain, but of another Radical Member of 
Parliament. That politician, however, better understood 
Mr. Chamberlain’s position in the country, and suggested 
that the Member for Birmingham was the proper person 
to fill the seat reserved for the Radical. Mr. Gladstone 
yielded, and Mr. Chamberlain was accordingly given 
the Board of Trade. Can any one say that this’ was an 
act of conspicuous generosity or of kindly patronage on 
Mr. Gladstone’s part of the kind suggested by the Daily 
vhronicle? We do not, of course, mean to imply any sort 
of blame to Mr. Gladstone in the matter. He acted as he 
thought best in the interests of his party and Government. 
The fact however remains, that Mr. Chamberlain owed 
his seat in the Cabinet, not to the special patronage of 
Mr. Gladstone, but to his own strong position in the country. 
He won his way into the Cabinet, not by attaching himself 
to any political leader, but by virtue of his own intrinsic 
force as a statesman. Mr. Gladstone, if he had been left free 
to follow his own instincts, would not have preferred Mr. 
Chamberlain. He was forced to admit him by the 
growing strength of the new provincial Radicalism of 
which Mr. Chamberlain was, fourteen years ago, the chief 
representative. It was notorious during the 1880 Govern- 
ment, that Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Chamberlain were in 
no sense specially allied, and the Whig Members of the 
Liberal Party used openly to profess that their influence 
was used to support Mr. Gladstone against the influence 
of the Birmingham school of statesmanship. The notion 
that Mr. Gladstone was playing the part of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s political guardian-angel, would, any time before 
1886, have been treated as utterly absurd. It was only 
after the split of 1886 that the myth of “Chamberlain 
the betrayer of his patron,” began to be heard of. Mr. 
Chamberlain, ever since the split, has hit his opponents 
very hard, and writhing under the sting of his 
sharp taunts, they have sought diligently for some 
excuse to attribute to him the worst sorts of political 
vice. At first the attempt was made to prove him a self- 
seeking man, who only considered himself, and sought 
always his own advancement. This, however, soon broke 
down, for it was opposed to the fundamental fact that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s action had excluded him from office, 
and had lost him the reversion of the leadership of the 
Liberal Party. Next, his enemies tried the accusation 
that he had deserted his old chief. But this sounded 
somewhat weak, considering the fact that, without prac- 
tising such so-called desertion, no politician would ever 
be able to stand up against a policy which he considered 
wrong. ‘To improve the indictment then, it was asserted 
that Mr. Chamberlain was turning on the man “ to whom 
he owed everything in life,” and thus grew up the legend of 
heartless ingratitude which flowers in the exclamation of 

“ Bite the hand that fed you,” so lovingly fostered by the 
Daily Chronicle. 

It would not be fair to Mr. Gladstone to write as we 

have written, without admitting that he has done nothing 

to encourage the utter nonsense which the Daily Chronicle 
has stooped to diffuse. He has never, as far as we know, 

suggested in any shape or form that Mr. Chamberlain is 

acting towards him with black ingratitude. He, of course, 

knows the accusation to be utterly preposterous. It.is to 

be hoped that the more fair-minded section of the Glad- 

stonians will now realise that it is time to act in regard to 

these bogus charges of ingratitude, and that they will do 

their best to put an end to them. The smaller fry of the 

party would not dare to continue their parrot-cry of 

“ Judas,” if they knew it would no longer receive a tacit 

assent from the front bench. We are not among those 








who think that party-fights can always be conducted wita 
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the gloves on, but at least there should be no foul hitting. 
It is foul hitting, and foul hitting of the most contemptible 
kind, to represent Mr. Chamberlain as the man who stabs 
n the back the friend who has helped him to rise. 





A FRENCH PESSIMIST VIEW. 


W* suppose it is to the advantage of Englishmen that 
they are so slow to accept the pessimist view of 
any subject in which they are keenly interested. They 
grumble and growl and prophesy hard things, but at heart 
they believe that in the end everything will go right. They 
expect reactions in their favour, and no doubt hitherto 
their history has justified the expectation; for defeats, 
even great ones like the loss of America, have always been 
followed by still greater victories. We had ceased to exist 
as a Power in 1785, and were at the top of the world in 
1815; we were financially a ruined people in 1817, and by 
1830 we were again becoming very rich. So uniform has 
been the process, that we begin to accept it as a natural 
law, and calculate on “depressions and rebounds” 
as we do on the rising and falling of the tide. 
Nevertheless, it is well occasionally to remember that 
the “law” is not yet proved, that it is not entirely 
in accord with general history, and that events may be 
occurring which involve at least a risk of permanent 
decadence. M. Leroy Beaulieu, the ablest economist in 
France, thinks that they are occurring, and that they 
apply to the whole of Western Europe; and it is interest- 
ing to read and to supplement what he says. Nobody 
doubts, to begin with, that this is for Western Europe— 
we mean all Europe west of the Vistula—a time of grave 
industrial trial. Whatever the cause, be it the apprecia- 
tion cf gold, or the depreciation of silver, or, as we 
should affirm with the American economist, Mr. Wells, 
the sudden development of the means of intercommuni- 
cation, prices have fallen everywhere, till the discontent is 
nearly universal. On the Continent, as in England, it has 
ceased to be profitable to grow cereals, and the peasantry, 
almost frantic with alarm, are in France and Germany 
voting for higher and higher duties on food, in Italy 
rising against all local authorities, and in Spain openly 
sympathising with the preachers of anarchy and 
agrarianism, and even forming societies, as this week at 
Alanis, to divide the land by force. At the same time 
the artisans, pressed by high prices for food, and inspired 
with new ideas both as to their proper degree of 
comfort and as to their fitting rights, are striking in 
every direction, and obtaining, if not higher wages, 
iighter hours, from capitalists who are not only earning 
lower profits on their active capital, but sharing with 
every one else in the effects of the declining rate of 
interest on their sleeping accumulations. It is in a world 
thus pressed and struggling, as M. Leroy Beaulieu points 
out, that two new and exhausting processes are going 
on. . One is the rapid increase of State and communal 
expenditure, which in France, Germany, Italy, and Great 
Britain—if we include the naval demands—is increasing 
by leaps and bounds, mainly for unproductive outlay 
on defence; and the other is the still more rapid 
increase of demands for grants-in-aid to institutions 
intended to benefit the lower classes. More education, 
more guarantees, more public works, more “ civilisa- 
tion” of all kinds—there is no end to the proposals, 
and on the top of them all comes the demand for 
pensions to the aged poor. This last is not granted yet, 
but M. Leroy Beaulieu believes—and, as we think, on 
strong evidence—that it will be, and after a few years “ it 
will ingulf millions, not to say milliards.” Every State 
except Austria-Hungary, which is governed by aristocrats, 
has already a large deficit, and that is independent of the 
communal expenditure which we here are only beginning, 
but which incessantly advances in France, and in a less 
degree in Germany, while in Italy it is actually menacing 
the very foundations of society. It is impossible that 
the twofold expenditure, on the means of killing and on 
the means of philanthropy, should go on without new 
taxation, and every tax diminishes the fund available for 
the payment of labour. Nor is there any prospect of the 
two depleting processes coming speedily to an end. For- 
merly they were checked by the rage of the taxpaying 
classes ; but universal suffrage in its huge strength dis- 
regards that, and will go on taxing until its mood 
changes, or it; own sources of supply begin visibly 





to fail. Of the change of mood, we see for th 
present little hope. The defence of the State is dan 
lutely necessary, and the jealousies of the people are ae 
keen to allow of the application of the only palliative 
which statesmen approve, a reduction by European treaty 
of the term of compulsory service to eighteen months 
The Kings, it is reported, would grant that, but the Staff, 
and public opinion are adverse. As to the demands from 
below, they are in accord with modern philanthropy, which 
desires improvement in everything except manly inde. 
pendence, and with the fact that reasonable wants—for 
example, all over Europe the want of proper housing— 
increase more rapidly than the means of satisfying them 
and consequently the demands will go on progressing. 
Add to these causes of exhaustion the decay of trade 
caused by excessive tariffs, and the competition into 
which Asia ‘is entering with Europe—a competition 
already felt as regards the sale of cereals and textile 
fabrics—and pessimists like M. Leroy Beauiieu are 
certainly not foolish in thinking it possible that for gl] 
Western Europe a time of grave economic distress, pro. 
ducing great social and political changes, is possibly at 
hand. The conflict, in fact, between decreasing means of 
expenditure and increasing thirst for the amenities of life 
—a thirst which in many classes is savage in its in. 
tensity—may easily develop into a long-continued ciyj] 
war. It would so develop at this minute in Italy and 
Spain, but for the magnitude of the armies, and it jg 
difficult to believe that for all time to come the conscripts, 
who have their own grievances, especially as to diet and 
overwork, will remain entirely unaffected by the spirit of 
the age. 

This is, we entirely admit, a pessimist view, and one 
which leaves out of sight many possibilities. The pro. 
ductive force of mankind may be suddenly increased by a 
new motor, as it was when steam was discovered to be 
amenable to control; and it may be increased in a way 
which will give to Europeans, with their habits of organi- 
sation, a great advantage over Asiatics for many years, 
The European States, too, may fight out their battle in 
one sanguinary campaign, and then for fifty years 
consent, as they did after 1816, to lift off the military 
burden; or intelligence may so increase that, as has 
happened to a great extent in Lancashire, capitalists 
and labourers may recognise a necessity for permanent 
compromise, or there may be beneficial developments 
as yet entirely unforeseen,—for example, an extra. 
ordinary increase, which is quite possible, in the pro. 
duction of gold, which, by raising prices and profits, 
would render the wages question far easier to settle. We 
do not in the least deny those chances, nor do we doubt 
that there is a spring of energy in the white races which 
will overcome many difficulties, it may be at the expense 
of the remaining majority of mankind; but we contend 
that our happy-go-lucky optimism, though it acts perhaps 
as a protection both to our happiness and our energy, is 
not altogether wise. We had better, at all events, look 
the facts in the face, and recognise that we are not 
isolated altogether from the general situation of Europe, 
and that this situation justifies at many points grave 
economic apprehension. We are over-spending our- 
selves as well as the Continental nations, though not 
to the same degree; we shall have to adopt, like them, 
new and possibly heavy kinds of taxation—legacy-duties 
look easy, but still they have to be paid, if not by John, 
by John’s son—and we are commencing—of this we feel 
sure—an era of severe communal taxation. That taxation 
may repay itself in fresh amenity of life, especially for the 
poor—we sincerely hope, and partly believe, it will—but 
still it is taxation with all its economic consequences, 4 
fact those who impose it do not seem to see. The new 
electors are not only devoid of the rather short-sighted 
penuriousness of the old Ten-pounders, who repeatedly 
objected to insurance expenditure in a very foolish way, 
but of the prudent thriftiness of the English middle class. 
The new electoral power all over Europe, whether it 1s 
described as universal suffrage or as household suffrage, 18 
like a poor man suddenly come into possession of a fortune, 
and fails to perceive that every purse has a bottom. It 
has to learn, and that quickly, that while it may spend, it 
must not spend on everything at once; that if it wants a 
new house, it can have it, but it cannot have a racing: 
stable too. Just at present, it thinks it may have both; 
and the end of that impression, if increased, is either 
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pankruptcy, ora life for one generation of painful economy 
and privation. 


CLERICS AND LAYMEN IN CONVOCATION. 


HE proceedings of the Canterbury House of Laymen 
T on Tuesday, and those of the Lower House of Con- 
yocation on Wednesday, offer an accidental contrast of 
some interest. We are not of those who wish to decry 
the business ability of the clergy. On the contrary, it is 
often quite equal, and sometimes decidedly superior, to 
that of a lay assembly. But in this case, it is impossible 
to give it this praise. It is true the House of Laymen 
had the advantage of being engaged on a work which 
eminently belongs to them. If the poverty which has 
overtaken so many of the clergy is to be satisfactorily 
relieved, it is the laity that must put their hands in 
their pockets. It is a very proper thing for those of the 
clergy who happen to be well off, to contribute as largely 
as they can to the relief of their brethren; but their 
numbers are too few to make their gifts more than so 
many drops in a vast ocean of distress. It is not 
to the clergy in their thousands, but to the laity in 
their millions, that we must look for a solution of 
the problem. What we do not quite understand, 
is why the House of Laymen should have waited 
till now to pass their resolutions. The poverty of the 
clergy is no new thing, and the scheme by which the House 
of Laymen propose to deal with it need not have taken 
long to devise. The mischief of the delay is that the 
public imagination has had time to grow weary of the 
subject. Two years ago, the discovery that many of the 
beneficed clergymen were poorer than a well-to-do artisan, 
had something startling about it. People were not 
accustomed to think of the clergy in that light ; and if a 
strong appeal had then been put forth by the authorities 
of the Church, it might have met with an unexpectedly 
hearty response. As it is, we fear that it may be treated 
as a familiar story, and so be confounded with the 
multitude of more or less deserving objects for which 
money is constantly being asked. 

The first resolution of the House of Laymen declares 
that the permanent augmentation of poor benefices is the 
best remedy for the impoverishment of the clergy. Mr. 
Heygate, who moved it, rested his case mainly on the 
permanent character of the distress. In the country— 
and it is in the country that clerical incomes have so 
markedly declined—the income of incumbents is mainly 
derived from agriculture. Tithe depends upon agricul- 
tural prices, the letting of the glebe or the successful 
cultivation of the glebe depends in the last resort upon 
agricultural prices. When these are depressed, the in- 
comes of the clergy are depressed in proportion. There is 
no prospect, therefore, of any speedy recovery in clerical 
incomes. There may be a future in store for farming, but 
it is still an extremely remote one. Consequently, a 
system of annual grants does not really touch the evil 
unless there is some security that they will be continued 
fora long time. It would be a cruel kindness to give a 
man whose income has been permanently reduced an an- 
nual grant of £100 for three or five years. It would 
prevent him from adapting his mode of living to his 
means, and encourage him to regard the evil day as 
averted, when it was only postponed. Few things, how- 
ever, can be more certain than the temporary nature 
of any relief that depends upon annual subscriptions. 
An impoverished clergy is not an object of perpetual 
and visible attraction like missions or hospitals. It is an 
object in which people may be greatly interested, but with 
an interest which is pretty sure to die out as the facts on 
which the appeal is founded are forgotten. Nor, indeed, 
could we wish it otherwise. What could be more de- 
grading to the clergy than to live under a constant neces- 
sity of having their destitution paraded before the public 
as the only means of getting it relieved? But if annual 
grants can only be relied on for a time, except at a sacri- 
fice of dignity and independence, which would be most 
injurious to those for whose benefit they were intended, 
nothing remains but a permanent augmentation of poor 
benefices without reference to the means of the particular 
meumbent. There is no reason, however, why subscriptions 
expressly devoted to the maintenance of annual grants 
should be refused, and the House of Laymen did well to 
Include, among the objects aimed at by their resolution, 
the provision of a sustentation fund to assist impoverished 








benefices in this way. Although the great mass of clerical 
poverty may come from causes which are likely to be 
permanent, there will always be a minority of cases in wh?ch 
the need is only temporary. Dilapidations, for example, 
may take the whole of a year’s income; or an unusual'y 
bad harvest may necessitate corresponding reductions in 
the rent of the glebe; or a fire may compel the rebuilding 
of the house, and the sum for which it is insured prove in- 
adequate; or the buildings on the glebe may have been 
allowed to fall out of repair and an intending tenant insist 
on having them put in order. In these instances and in 
many similar ones a grant for one cr more years would be 
the proper and natural way of giving assistance. 

When we pass to the proceedings of the Lower House 
of Convocation on the following day, we are at once struck 
with their unreality. The question before the House was 
the promotion of temperance, and without one dissentient 
voice they expressed their hope that some legislative mea- 
sure may speedily be passed “ which shall largely diminish 
the number of places in which intoxicating liquors are 
sold.” This is a wish often expressed by well-intentioned 
people, but when formal expression is given to it on 
behalf of the Lower House of Convocation, we might at 
least have expected that one or two obvious objections to 
it would have been referred to in the debate. Itis certainly 
incumbent on any one who votes for such a resolu- 
tion as this to explain why in the statistics of the question 
the cases of drunkenness bear no ascertainable relation to 
the number of public-houses. If we take a list of towns, 
the chances are about equal that we shall find most 
drunkenness where there are most public-houses, or most 
drunkenness where there are fewest public-houses. If 
there were a natural connection between the two, the 
ordinary rule would be that pre-eminence in the number 
of public-houses involved a similar pre-eminence in the 
amount of drunkenness. As a matter of fact, nothing of 
the kind is forthcoming. The figures supply no reason 
to suppose that there are more drunkards where there are 
many public-houses than where there are few. Again, we 
should have looked for some reference to the very 
decided opinion expressed by Mr. Charles Booth on 
this point. He is as fully alive to the evils of drinking as 
Archdeacon Farrar himself, while he has a far wider 
knowledge of the circumstances of the London poor. But 
his judgment is given in the most positive way against 
any legislative diminution of the number of public-houses. 
The direction in which he looks for any beneficial 
change 1s the improvement of public-houses. He already 
sees many signs of this in the increased provision 
of appetising food and of non-alcoholic drinks. It is no 
longer enough for a public-house which wishes to hold its 
own against its rivals to provide its customers with beer 
and spirits. The wise publican seeks to tempt customers 
away from older and less enterprising houses, by catering 
for a larger variety of wants. It stands to reason that, in 
proportion as public-houses become used for other pur- 
poses than the drinking of a dram or a pint, they will be 
less used for these last two purposes exclusively. If tea, 
coffee, or lemonade are placarded outside, it must be 
because the landlord finds that the announcements serve 
to tempt people inside, and so by degrees the idea of going 
to the public-house becomes dissociated from the idea otf 
getting drunk there. But the root of this improvement 
is competition. If public-houses were so few that there 
could be no rivalry between them, publicans would have 
no inducement to make their bars more attractive, or less 
entirely alcoholic. We do not say that Mr. Booth’s argu- 
ment is conclusive, but we do think it deserves the careful 
consideration of any body of men which professes to 
approach the question with a sincere desire to arrive at 
the truth. In the Lower House of the Convocation of 
Canterbury, it did not serve to elicit a single speech. 








SIR HERBERT MAXWELL ON BORES. 


HY does Sir Herbert Maxwell, in the Nineteenth 

Century, say with so singularly confident an air, 
“The bore has no place in primitive stages of society”? He 
cannot, we presume, bear personal testimony to the liveliness 
of primitive stages of society, and the reason he ventures to 
offer is singularly weak :—* What times men go with their 
lives in their hands, and it is matter of concern how each 
day’s dinner is to be come by, they are disposed,” he asserts, 





“to welcome any companion from whom violence is not to be 
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expected.” Well, but in the first place, you may be bored by 
a man from whom violence is to be expected, as every school- 
boy knows. The present writer recalls, as one of the very 
worst bores he ever had to deal with, the most decided bully of 
his school-life. It is no safeguard at all against being a bore 
that a man is alsoa bully. Indeed, a regular bore is almost 
sure, if he has the physical power, to be a bully too. He bullies 
because he bores. Boredom often involves a sort of moral 
bullying, and it is a pleasant relief for the bore to exchange 
his moral oppressiveness for physical torture. Why do 
children perform so many of those cruel little operations, 
innocently termed practical jokes, on their neighbours and 
friends, except because they want some relief from the 
boredom their ordinary habits inflict both on themselves 
and on others? When they are unusually vacant-minded, 
they find ease in watching the signs of anguish caused 
by their master’s sitting down on the point of a pin, or on 
vacancy where he had reason to expect a chair. Besides, under 
stress of physical danger, one may even welcome a companion 
who is nevertheless the worst of bores. Dugald Dalgetty 
was, we suppose, often welcome as a companion, because he 
could fight, and could fight hard, but none the less he 
must often have made his companions question whether a 
violent and painful death were not even preferable to being 
bored about the technical details of strategy, on which 
he expatiated with such damnable reiteration. The present 
writer is no more in a position to dogmatise on the 
conditions of “ primitive society” than Sir Herbert Max- 
well; but from what he has read of the habits of the Esqui- 
maux, or of the Australian savage, he strongly suspects that 
boredom is one of their chronic and most urgent dis- 
tempers. Why should it have been otherwise in the Stone 
Age? Stone arrow-heads cannot have made life amusing. 
As a rule, if you see a child pulling a fly to pieces, you 
may be sure he is bored, and is only amusing himself with 
the struggles of his wretched captive because he has nothing 
better to do. And is it not the same even with the lower 
animals? The late William George Ward used to call his 
daughter to amuse the poor dog because it was “so bored.” 
Doubtless what he feared was that the dog’s boredom would 
end in some playful torture of the cat for want of a more 
lively occupation. Who knows that Cain’s violent and way- 
ward nature may not have taken to fratricide under some 
access of irritation provoked by the terrible punctuality of 
Abel’s pious observances? It seems certain that the second 
Mrs. Tanqueray found the regular and quiet habits of a 
country-house, “bore” her to the point of regretting the 
interest excited by the stings of her conscience. Wherever 
there is an active taste for mischief, we may not unreason- 
ably presume that boredom has generated it. We are deeply 
convinced that Sir Herbert Maxwell is quite wrong in 
referring bores to an advanced state of civilisation only. The 
primitive bore was probably not either recognised or developed 
as completely as is his modern successor; but we may be sure 
that even the cannibals had some dim unconscious horror of 
him, and spared those who contributed to their amusement 
much longer than they spared the bore. 

The great secret of boredom is to be found in two leading 
qualifications. A bore must be unable to find amusement 
in himself, and he must also be unable to find amusement in 
any one else. He must depend for his amusement neither on 
his own mind, nor on the minds of his friends, but simply 
on the gratification which it is to him to give a special 
direction, or at least to suppose that he gives a special 
direction (for he is a creature of the most unlimited credulity 
inthe art of magnifying his own influence) to the minds of his 
friends. He is in despair unless he can imagine himself a 
person of influence, and unluckily he can never imagine him- 
self a person of influence (for he is a man of very limited 
imaginative power) unless he is taking overt steps to con- 
vince somebody of something, whether it be of some 
technical doctrine like Dugald Dalgetty’s strategic principle, 
—or simply of his own importance, or even of the impor- 
tance of his patrons, like Mr. Collins, in Pride and 
Prejudice. To be a first-rate bore, you must have no 
resources in yourself, and no resources in your friends; but 
must depend for your satisfactions on the real or fancied 
power of making your friends either think or do, what they 
would otherwise not think or do. 

There is a story of Carlyle in his old age having taken 
the following farewell, in his broadest Scotch, of a young 





friend who had had him in charge for walks, and who 
while almost always adapting himself to Carlyle’s mood 
had on a single occasion ventured to disagree with him — 
“I would have you to know, young man, that you have 
the caparcity of being the greatest bore in Christendom” 
The boredom had consisted solely in the rather negative 
sin of not having been convinced of the truth of one of 
Carlyle’s dogmas,—a sin all the more heinous, because, in. 
stead of standing boldly up to Carlyle, and declaring hig 
doctrine utterly perverse, the companion had betrayed his 
weakness by an apologetic tone. Now, Carlyle liked disciples, 
and he respected antagonists, but he could not endure 
being merely thwarted without being thoroughly roused, 
He felt in that case that he had made no impression at al] 
on his interlocutor, that he had neither won him nor ex. 
cited him to resistance. And nothing bored him so mnch 
as that. Of course it is only exceptionally despotic 
minds that are bored in this way. Usually, a modest and 
gentle dissent or remonstrance bores no one. It takesa good 
deal of pertinacious insistence and a good deal of incurable 
obtuseness to the effects of the boredom, to make an 
ordinary bore. Sir Herbert Maxwell thinks Dr. Johnson 
must have been a bore, and so he would have been if he had 
not, being in character such a man as he was, also been a 
man of masterly intelligence. But you cannot make a bore 
of a wit or humourist; and therefore neither Johnson nor 
Carlyle could properly be called bores. Even if they 
transfixed you with their spears, that was not boring 
you, for to bore, you must use a blunt weapon. A wound 
is a very different thing from the dull, nightmarish 
oppression which a true bore inflicts upon one. The 
particular kind of suffering which it is given only to bores 
to inflict is due to the appalling deadness of the weight 
with which they overwhelm you. If the bore only showed the 
smallest evidence of adaptation to your special character or 
special circumstances,—if he even betrayed a glimmering of 
wisdom or wit or humour,—it would not be true boredom. 
True boredom must be the outcome of dullness and obtuse- 
ness combined; and while the dullness may vary very much 
with the nature of the victim,—the livelier victim often find. 
ing some sort of compensation in the ludicrousness of the 
situation,—the obtuseness must always be absolute, for if the 
bore could once perceive clearly how great a bore he is, his 
boredom would be thereby diminished, his opaqueness would 
not be complete,—it would be raised into translucence, and 
a faint ray of perceptiveness would shine through it. 

There is no doubt, we think, that on the whole mascu- 
line bores outdo feminine. Men when they are _ bores 
are more indefatigable, more deadly in their attack, more 
impenetrable to any suspicion of the impression they produce, 
more able to convince themselves that if they only persevere, 
they may bore their friends into conversion. Women are 
often bores, especially as gossips, but they have relentings, 
hesitations, lucid intervals, gracious misgivings, flashes of 
fear that they are not altogether on the right track. Their 
obtuseness is seldom indeed so complete as that of a masculine 
bore,—though we have known cases where it seemed as com- 
plete as anything in the world could be; and even where their 
obtuseness is complete, their energy and perseverance in 
boring their victims is less cruelly gigantic and imposing. 
Women’s boredom is a mist that clings. Men’s boredom is 
fog that poisons and extinguishes. 





THE FUTURE OF THE JEWELLERY TRADE. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN was doubtless right on Saturday 

in reassuring the jewellers of Birmingham as to the 
prospects of their trade. There is little prospect of its dying 
away, except with a general decay of the whole trade of the 
country. Itis primd facie a little strange that it should be 
so, for the love of ornament would seem to be a half-civilised 
taste liable to disappear as the world advances ; but, in reality, 
it has its roots deep down in human nature, in the vanity of 
the sexes, in the admiration for colour, in the permanent 
desire of mankind to break the monotony which tires their eyes. 
The growth of civilisation has very little to do with the 
matter. The Roman nobles loved jewels just as much as 
Oriental peasants do; in the Middle Ages it was the great— 
who were also the experienced—who bought gems, and in 
our own time it is the rich and cultured, and especially 
the Kings, who are eager purchasers of precious stones, 
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of fine goldwork, and of silver changed by the chaser’s 
art into the semblance of another metal. The people 
with artistic tastes and money are the goldsmiths’ most 
constant customers; and but for the expense, we should 
see the cultivated selecting gems as they now select china 
and Oriental needlework. They would love the pretty 
things as many jewellers learn to do. There will be no 
decay of the trade from any decay in the general appetite 
for their goods, which only seems to be feeble for a moment, 
because surplus money is a little scarce, or the apprehension 
of bad times unusually keen. While, however, we agree with 
Mr. Chamberlain in his forecast, we are by no means sure 
that we accept the reason upon which he appears to base it. 
He believes that the foundation of the trade is women’s love 
of ornament, and quotes with approval the assertion of the 
Kaffir chief, that even the white Governor of the Cape, who 
had tamed so many warriors, would never persuade native 
belles to cease from loading themselves with silver. There is 
a fallacy, we feel convinced, lurking in that explanation of 
the taste for ornament. That women feel it, is true; that as 
beauty is more important to them than to men, they feel it a 
little more than men do, is also true; but that men are exempt 
from the feeling, we do not believe. The rise of the sentiment of 
equality has debarred gentlemen in Western Europe from a 
general use of ornament, and has induced them even to 
declare the wearing of jewellery by a man a vulgar pre- 
tension; but whenever they dare, that is, whenever usage 
justifies the practice—say when wearing Orders, or at a 
fancy-dress ball—they exult in their bedizenment as much as 
ever. Make it etiquette for an officer to bejewel his sword-hilt, 
and see. We venture to say that, if opinion allowed it, the 
gentlemen of to-day would imitate Count Esterhazy, and 
would be visible at every crossing in Bond Street, or on 
the Boulevards, from the flashes of their jewellery, hundreds 
of yards away. Kings are so visible on every State occasion, 
and Kings’ wives, who wear what their lords wish worn. 
Indeed, subdued as the jewellery of men has now become, 
they are still, even as regards their own apparel, important 
buyers. Birmingham would be half-paralysed, and even 
the great jewel distributors would feel poorer, if men gave 
up wearing watch-chains, gold backs to their watches, gold 
studs, gold sleevelinks, and gold rings,—the latter three times 
as massive as those worn by the other sex. Besides, though 
the women wear the jewels, it is the men who pay for them; 
and though they pay in part from readiness to please their 
wives or fiancées, it is also to please themselves through the 
indulgence of their eyes. If they thought that those whom 
they admire looked uglier for jewels, they would soon leave 
off enriching Mr. Barnato, or any other, if there be another, 
King of Diamonds. We admit, of course, all that may be 
said about the desire to please and the passion of ostentation, 
and the love of jewels as concentrated property, but men like 
to see them too, as things in themselves beautiful and note- 
worthy. Else why does a town seek a gold chain for its Mayor ? 
or why do nations agree that Orders which are intended to 
reward manly service may properly flash with reflected light ? 
Or why do the manliest of mankind seek always resplendent 
uniforms? If the taste were so wholly dependent on women’s 
admiration, the men would wear the jewels, not give them, as 
is, we believe, with some Asiatic tribes, the custom even now. 
If the taste is a mere weakness, it is not confined to one sex; 
and we should be disposed to question if it is a weakness at 
all. Atleast we none of us think the admiration of colour 
and contrast and subtle design despicable in any other 
department of life. Precious stones are flowers made 
eternal, and gold and silver—the former more especially— 
have a beauty of their own wholly independent of value, 
though not of skill, in manufacture. We understand perfectly 
the feeling which makes men of this generation avoid jewels 
as they avoid bright-coloured raiment ; but if the feeling died 
out, the world would be no worse in morality, and a good deal 
less sombre and monotonous to look at. The objection of the 
crowd is merely a form of envy not a bit more reasonable 
than the objection of roughs to top-hats, or of a little dog 
to a peacock’s brightly bespangled tail. Democracy may 
prohibit the use of ornament to either sex, though it has not 
done so either in America or France ; and would risk, if it did, 
an insurrection of the young of both sexes from within its 
own ranks; but jewels will still be worn within houses, or 
kept as cameos are for the private delectation of appreciative 
eyes. There is, however, little danger. Demos gives his 





sweetheart or his sister the brightest brooch he can buy, and 
admires it on her; and while he does that, he cannot 
quarrel with the rich because they desire the reality of that 
of which he himself desires the imitation. If you desire to 
know why jewellers will continue, ask Birmingham the 
amount of its weekly sales of what used to be called 
“Brummagem ornaments” for the poor, or listen to Mr. 
Rhodes, as he tells the shareholders in the De Beers Com- 
pany that the Americans, democrats par excellence, buy one- 
third of all the diamonds, out of which he is building up, or 
trying to build up, a united South Africa. 

The real danger of the Birmingham jewellers’ trade—and 
it may one day prove a most formidable one—is not a possible 
decay in the taste for ornaments, which will no more decay 
than the taste for beauty in women, or the taste for sun- 
sets or flowers, but a peculiar form of competition. It is 
one of the unexplained mysteries of Asia that the achieve- 
ments of its best metal-workers, so long as their work is 
useless, should be so completely beyond rivalry. We can 
understand this as regards the setting of precious stones, for as 
we once said before, many years ago, the instinct of a Southern 
Asiatic living in painful sunlight is to blend the bright 
colours he works in till they do not hurt the eye. Con- 
sequently the enameller of Jeypore, though he uses flakes of 
ruby and emerald, produces a surface which looks, even in 
sunlight, absolutely cool. But what helps him or a Japanese, 
or even a Turk, if a Sultana has given the order, to make a 
gold or silver ornament which the West can only gaze at in 
defeated admiration, is still a problem not completely solved. 
The Asiatic does not know anything particular about gold 
and silver; he has no tools except pincers anda hammer ; and 
he has not the power of producing intense heat; yet he will 
do things with the metals which his European brother cannct 
do with all his appliances and skill. No doubt, if he is an 
hereditary workman, something has passed into his fingers 
which cannot be acquired by a new competitor, and he has 
the advantage of remembering patterns originally designed 
by the men of genius, who are apt, at intervals perhaps of 
centuries, to crop up in the artist families; but is that the 
whole of the matter? We doubt it greatly, and believe that 
there is an Asiatic “taste,” or instinct forthe beautiful, which 
is as true in its way as the instinct of Athenian sculptor or 
Florentine wielder of the brush. It takes a different direc- 
tion—we see that most perfectly when we compare the 
Alhambra with a Gothic cathedral—and it seems liable to 
strange long pauses, like the one said to have been 
recently observable in Japanese art; but it is real, it 
is original, and we can see no reason, save want of 
demand, why it should ever die out. If that is true— 
and it must be true, more or less—and Europe can ever use 
the Asiatic fingers without taking the skill out of them in 
the collision between the tastes of the two races, the jeweller 
of Birmingham may justifiably begin to tremble. Machinery 
will not help him much, and the “superior energy” of the 
British workman will not help him at all. Energy is not the 
quality wanted to produce a necklet or a ring. What is 
wanted is a gift which the Asiatic workmen in thousands did 
once possess, and may display again, and the power of so 
utilising that gift that it shall manifest itself even when 
the designs are not stereotyped in the mind, but have 
been freshly taken in. We have read recently that one or 
two European firms trying experiments in Japan have 
found the way to do this; and if they have—we have not seen 
their work—there is a threat hanging over Birmingham which 
all Mr. Chamberlain’s eloquence and sympathy will fail to 
chase away. The Asiatic workman only wants food, and that 
usually vegetable food, and the power of judging goldwork 
in Europe would, if the new specimens were many, rapidly 
increase. People can judge that who cannot judge a picture, 
and women take real trouble in examining and comparing 
gold and silver work. Their pride is engaged in the investiga- 
tion, and they become as sharp-eyed as they are when judging 
silks or the laces which the man of taste so often examines 
with a feeling of hopeless ignorance. The Asiatic competition 
is, we believe, dangerous; but for the rest, the Birmingham 
jewellers need, we believe, entertain little fear. The “ drift 
of the age” will effect a good many changes; but it will 
not greatly modify human nature, nor extinguish the desire 
of men to see women look pleased and full of the grace so 
true, though it be artificial, which beautiful ornaments impart. 
There will be weeping and gnashing of teeth in Manchester 
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at the decay of trade before Birmingham is much hurt, even 
in what seems to some observers the least trustworthy of all 
its trades. 





“MODERN YOUNG MEN.” 


LADY contributor to the Pall Mall Gazette makes a 
complaint, in bright and rather bitter language, 
against the modern young man. Men are so used to look 
upon the other sex as a natural and non-resentful object of 
their own complacent criticism, that this will seem to many 
of them contrary to the natural order of things. Still, 
they are often, it must be confessed, immensely anxious to 
know the opinion which women entertain of them, though 
with the same kind of superior curiosity with which English- 
men await the opinion of a Frenchman who endeavours to 
record his imperfect impressions of their great country; it 
doesn’t matter; but still they like to know. The complaint 
of the ladies, put shortly, is that the modern young man is 
not companionable. It is rather a serious allegation, and one 
which, from its very moderation, will invite attention,—the 
more because the idea of companionableness is very familiar 
to men, each of whom thinks, as a rule, that whatever his 
shortcomings in the larger order of social functions, he is a 
very companionable creature when alone and taken as he is. 
In the words of Mr. Joshua Tubbs, they will feel “hurt,”— 
not angry—but hurt. The Pall Mall’s lady contributor finds 
young men such bad company that she. is almost vindictive. 
She asks so little of them—so she thinks, forgetting 
Thackeray’s axiom that no man can be a good companion to 
a woman till he is middle-aged—that she vows that taking 
them as they are and in a lump she dislikes them, and would 
give anything if one could do without them. Quite young 
ladies are, of course, the last people from whom to expect a 
“true relation ” of their private views about young men. Of 
those whom they like best, they naturally say least. They 
are all fugitives from the court of inquiry in this respect, or 
else unwilling witnesses. But women—that is, young ladies 
who have grown rather older—may be relied upon to say what 
they think ; and the lady in question takes care to fortify her 
position by avowing that she has “arrived at a time of life 
when most women desert the idol of middle-aged distinction 
at whose feet they sat as girls, and listen by preference to the 
egotistical prattle or love-making of boys.” Pretty hearing 
this for middle-aged distinction! But here the lady is hardly 
consistent ; for we believe our diagnosis is correct, and that 
what she wants is that young men should be companionable, 
—and egotism and flirtation are not “company” in the 
sense she requires. As she writes to “relieve her feelings,” 
we may assume that matters are not quite so bad as she 
paints them. But neither in the “statesmanlike young 
man ”—that is, the serious and rather priggish youth—nor in 
the wicked young man, nor in the ladylike young man, nor 
even in the ordinary young man, does she find the society she 
seeks. As the first is a naturally old young man, she can 
hardly expect to find in him the companionable qualities of 
youth. Young ladies are far more ready than might be 
expected to admit a liking for the well-informed young 
man, even though a prig, or for the polite young man, 
even if rather effeminate, because cleverness and polite- 
ness are qualities which they can admire quite separately 
from any regard for their owner. Besides, there is a certain 
safety for a girl in talking with a prig or a courtier. The 
former, at any rate, is pretty sure to be thinking mostly about 
himself; whereas the nice, ordinary young man is apt to 
be thinking about her, long before she thinks anything at 
all about him, and is apt to be “too previous” generally. 
Now, the priggish young man never creates anxiety of this 
kind, and so gets the credit of being better liked by women 
than he is. As the chief complaint of the Pall Mall’s 
lady contributor against the wicked young man is that he 
is not wicked enough, but only a feeble kind of impostor, 
we may assume that he is only inserted to complete the 
classification. Her estimate of the ladylike young man 
is amusing. “J have noticed,” she writes, “that when a 
woman tries to be a man, she is very rarely anything like a 
gentleman. But the ladylike young man is frequently a 
very well-bred young lady. His little graces and attitudes 
are often very pleasing in a way. He sympathises keenly 
with the very minor troubles of life, and waves the serious 
ones aside with a paradox. He is effeminate and effete, yet 








amusing for a time, until you dread the recurrence of his 
little exclamations. He seems to be unpopular with other 
men; and as one can hardly put that down to jealousy, hig 
society is not an honour to a woman. He is not one’s idea of 
what a young man should be. Still he is not uncompanion. 
able.” The last sentence of this not very kind description 
contains what we have indicated as the probable clue to the 
ladies’ discontent with the modern young man, and incident. 
ally a very sufficient justification for the favour which women 
show to youths of whom men blindly declare that “they never 
can see anything in them.” At least they try to be pleasant 
and sympathetic with ordinary women generally, and don’t 
write to their friends about the— 


“Horrible pleasure of pleasing inferior people,” 


like that awful prig Mr. Claude, in Clough’s “ Amours de 
Voyage,” when he condescended to give up some of the 
time that he proposed to devote to a study of the Vatican 
marbles, in order to “abide in the feminine presence,” 
But we do not hold a brief for the defence of the ladylike 
young man. Thus far, indeed, the critic is not serious. Her 
quarrel lies, not with particular classes of young men, but 
with “the rest.” And these are conveniently typified as 
the “ordinary young man.” As there is a good deal of truth 
in her remarks, she should be allowed to speak for herself, 
which, to do her justice, she does with considerable vigour, 
“The ordinary young man is negatively preferable, of course, 
Supposing him to be neither a prig or a bore, nor despised of 
his fellows like the ladylike young man, nor immodest. Sup. 
pose him to be ordinarily well-bred. My general complaint is 
twofold. Firstly, he is too fond of personal chaff, which is a 
good (?) substitute for conversation, but is a nuisance when 
conversation would else have been possible. Besides, it im- 
plies a previous education in tedious details, and without 
that is unintelligible.” We may grant the justice of that at 
once,—the barrack-room education of public-school and 
college life, without women’s society and with a narrow 
and familiar circle of interests is mainly responsible for 
it. But, secondly, ‘“‘he is too calculating. I do not 
wish my friends to go to the dogs; but to be always 
thinking of their advantage certainly clogs some of 
their finer feelings,—their sense of pathos, say, or their 
sympathy generally. There was more abandonment about 
young men when I was a girl, and though it sent some of 
them under, the others were, I venture to think, more amiable. 
Nowadays, if the ordinary young man is poor, he is always 
thinking (and frequently talking) about ‘ getting on’; if he 
is rich he is always keen about having his money’s worth; he 
wants to buy life at store prices.” 

No habit of mind could be more fatal to grace and good 
company than this; and it is easier to condone or explain its 
origin than to deny its existence. It is so much harder for a 
young man to get a start in life at all, and to keep it when 
won, that it is no wonder that some get “ calculation ” on their 
nerves, and acquire a most deplorable habit of taking stock of 
where they are to-day, where they will be to-morrow, where 
they want to be and how to get there, which is quite anti- 
social, and is destructive to the spontaneous natural good 
spirits which should be their chief charm as companions. 
But there is no reason that this bad habit should be en- 
couraged. Yet, if young men are too calculating, and 
even assume it as a merit, are not women themselves 
just a little to blame for this? Women are a practical 
sex, and set a very high value on success. Though we have 
still a leisured class, they see almost every one working, and 
money or money’s worth is the reward of most kinds of suc- 
cessful work. Young men hear other young men praised and 
admired by women, not only for intelligence, but for the 
adroitness or industry which makes intelligence pay; and the 
hint is not lost upon them. If they are not encouraged in 
some quarters to be “ calculating,” why do ingenuous youths 
assume at such unseasonable moments airs of worldly keen- 
ness which are probably foreign to their natural instincts? 
This has become almost a fashion and affectation with many 
young men, especially the young men of the professional class. 
They not only “seem busier than they are,” but clearly ex- 
pect credit for being self-absorbed and scheming; and dread 
the effects of a lapse into spontaneous good-nature. Instead 
of care cropping up unbidden in the midst of pleasure, natural 
abandon is rebuked by the sham seriousness. Care no longer 
sits behind these young riders, but the imp is ostentatiously 
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a 
get upon the saddle-bow. Another lady writes to complain 
that the hard work of modern life is destroying all nobility 
of character. We don’t believe it. Most men of noble character 
have rather overworked than underworked their energies ; 
though the graces may rather suffer from the effects even of 
an eight-hours day. But one of the first visible results of 
the calculating frame of mind in a young man, who has 
pot realised, as the older ones do, that motives are nearly 
always mixed in every way of life, is to produce the 
stapid habit of attributing commonplace, or even sordid, 
motives all round,—an indication that the fears of the 
Pall Mail’s contributor as to the decay of sensibility 
gre not groundless. But women have the remedy partly 
in their own hands; and it is to be hoped that if their 
rience agrees with that of the writer in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, they will make use of it. They have only to make 
it understood that, in their opinion, reference to personal 
profite and loss and pecuniary aims and ambitions are 
“not good form,” a rule very well understood and acted 
apon until lately by well-bred people, and that particular 
form of social defect will soon cease to form a barrier to 
companionship between modern young men and women. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
“LINKS WITH THE PAST.” 


(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 

$m,—With regard to the anecdote recorded in the Spectator 
of January 27th, there must surely have been some error 
on the part of either Lord Lovelace or Lord Onslow. A 
“sentinel at the execution of Charles I.” is not likely to have 
been less than twenty years old in 1649. Hence, Augustin 
would have been over a hundred at the time of Lord Onslow’s 
birth in 1731, and must have lived to be very much older if 
Lord Onslow “had dined” in his company. Probably Lord 
Lovelace, who was only five when he made the entry in his 
diary, omitted a link. On that assumption I am able to give 
an exact parallel. My daughter, born in 1880, can say, “ My 
godmother’s godmother’s godmother saw Charles I.’s head cut 
of.” Each of the three godmothers was over eighty-five at 
the baptism of her godchild.—I am, Sir, &c., W. M. F. 





[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

81z,—With reference to “links with the past,” in the Spectator 
ofJanuary 27th, I give you a story, but do not vouch for its 
accuracy, though it was told me the other day by a person of 
good faith. A clergyman in a remote parish in Wales said 
he had buried a woman in the same churchyard as her sister, 
who had died 150 years before. This seemed to me incredible ; 
bat it was explained to me that the father married at eighteen, 
his wife had a child which died a few days after birth, after- 
wards the woman died also; the man did not remarry till he 
was seventy, and his second wife had a child, which child 
lived to be a centenarian, and was the woman buried by my 
informant’s friend. This was told me as an actual fact. 
Ihave no reason to doubt my friend, nor has he, he says, to 
doubt his informant.—I am, Sir, &c., EpovARD Maso.ier. 


[To THE EpiTor oF THE “SpPrctTaTor.’’] 
§i,—I bave been much interested by your quotation of 
Lord Lovelace’s memorandum of Lord Onslow’s acquaintance 
with a man who had witnessed King Charles’s execution. 
It confirms a treasured story of mine. In January, 1863, 
Lord Brougham told me that when he was a lad in Edinbargh, 
his old aunt told him she had been shown a man who had 
stood in Whitehall to see King Charles executed. He was 
explaining to me how few links were needed to form a chain 
of historical evidence.—I am, Sir, &c., 
S. ALFRED STEMTHAL. 
The Limes, Nelson Street, Manchester, January 29th. 


(To THe Epiror oF THE “SPEcTATOR.”’] 
Siz,—I should like to give some parallels to the facts about 
Lady Sidmouth, mentioned in the Spectator of January 27th. 
(l.) Thad the privilege of knowing a lady who lived in this parish 
tilla few years ago,—Miss Fanny Mayow, the sister-in-law of 
Mr. Dacres Adams, who had been private secretary to Mr. 
Pitt. Miss Mayow was born in 1782, and died in 1874 in full 





possession of her faculties. She had been in Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s studio before his death, with her aunt,—“and I 
think my aunt was more frightened than I was.” She had seen 
Nelson twice; once going to St. Paul’s, walking behind the 
King’s coach in the middle of a party of sailors; and once in 
the Strand, coming out of Coutts’s Bank, when he was much 
embarrassed to hold his banking-book and umbrella, and take 
off his hat to return the salutations, all with one hand. She 
had seen Bonaparte on the ‘ Bellerophon’ in Torbay harbour, 
when the captain of the ship got him to come down to a port 
nearly on a level with their boat. “He took off his hat to us, 
which I thought very civil of him, and I noticed that the hair 
on the top of his forehead was thin and soft like a baby’s.” 
(2.) An old gentleman named Hutchins, formerly a dentist 
in London, also lived near me. He was in the House of Com- 
mons the night after the news of the death of Louis XVI. 
arrived, and every one was in black except Mr. Fox and Lord 
Grey. (3.) Miss Lewin, the sister of Mrs. Grote, lived a few 
miles off. She had been told by Lord Onslow that he had 
spoken with “ Jack Harris” (I thought the name was), who 
had been on the King’s scaffold. (4.) We have in Sydenham 
an ancient postman named Remington, now relieved from 
active service (and I hope pensioned). He was born in the 
neighbourhood of Maidstone in 1815, and his grandfather 
lived near, and was good friends with the children. The 
grandfather died in 1822, ninety-six years old, and was 
therefore born in 1726. He told Remington that his 
grandfather had told him that he was in Whitehall the 
day that Charles I. was beheaded. (5.) Shortly after the 
opening of the Crystal Palace in 1854, Lord Richard 
Cavendish, brother of the Duke of Devonshire, came to 
Sydenham for a few weeks. He stayed at Rockhills, 
then Sir Joseph Paxton’s house, and I frequently saw him. 
He told me this story. His brother and he were reading with 
a tutor before going to college, and were living at some place 
near Strathfieldsaye. The Duke of Wellington now and then 
had them over to dinner. On one occasion, they dined alone 
with him on the anniversary of the Battle of Assaye: after 
dinner, he told them the story of the battle, and then went on 
through the whole of his military life, ending with Waterloo. 
He illustrated the stories with bits of biscuits on the dining- 
table (as Nelson did with the wine). Of Waterloo, he said 
that the only thing he was afraid of was lest the French 
should get between him and the sea.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Lower Sydenham, 8.E., January 30th. G. GROVE. 





THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE OLD SQUIRES. 
(To THe Epitor or THE “ SpecTATOR.”] 

Sr1r,—We have noticed in the Spectator of January 27th an 
article entitled “The Disappearance of the Old Squires,” 
based apparently upon an announcement which has recently 
appeared in some of the London and provincial papers, that 
the Charlecote Park Estate will shortly be in the market for 
sale. This report has caused the owner, Mr. H. R. Fairfax 
Lucy, great annoyance, and he has requested us, as his London 
agents, to emphatically contradict it. The mansion, certainly, 
is to be let furnished, with the shooting over the property, 
and this fact may have given rise to the rumour ; but it is not, 
nor has it ever been, contemplated to sell, the estate. We 
shall be obliged if you will kindly give the same prominent 
publicity to this correction as to the article already referred 
to.—We are, Sir, &c., WALTON and LEE. 

33 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, January 31st. 


[We are heartily glad to receive the denial, and hope it will 
be true three hundred years hence.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE CODE OF HONOUR AMONG WOMEN. 
(To rHe Epiror or THE “ SpecTAToR.”’] 

S1r,—I should like to say a few words in reply to an article 
in the Spectator of January 13th. My paper on “ Women’s 
Sense of Honour” in Woman was necessarily slight, and in it 
I stated that I was not alluding to the “ weightier matters of 
the law,” but to those points only on which the pressure of 
public opinion is notably lax, if it exists at all. 

In spite of his arguments, which assume the contrary, the 
writer of your article eventually recognises this as my pur- 
pose. The subject, of course, admits of endless discussion ; 
but I only feel myself challenged in one paragraph, viz., that 
beginning with, “The point at which women seem to us to 
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fail most in ‘honour’ is in controversy.” To this I agree, 
and I only did not allude to it in my little paper because 
this particular deficiency seems to me to lie in the intellectual, 
not in the moral sphere, to which I had restricted myself. 
But I grant that, whatever may be the cause of this failure, 
it is, in effect, very detrimental to a woman’s sense of honour ; 
and it would be well if, before claiming equal rights with 
men, women should learn the alphabet of all equality, viz., 
that whoever strikes a blow must be ready to receive one in 
return. The sanction of a convention—falsely kind—which 
enables women to use the peculiarities of their position in the 
world both as a sword and as a shield, is indeed one of the 
greatest impediments to their advancement. 

I regret that circumstances prevented me from replying 
before to this article in the Spectator. i am, however, re- 
conciled to the delay when I consider that it may have been 
a cause of satisfaction to my very civil antagonist—or, should 
I say, adviser P—who no doubt interpreted my silence as an 
illustration of his statement, that women are “ always seizing 
small advantages, evading direct issues, gliding away under 
cover of personalities.”—I am, Sir, &e., 

The Danes, Hertford, Jan. 25th. CONSTANCE LyTTON. 





“THE SHERBORNE REGISTER.” 
[To THE EpiTorR oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sr1r,—In the Spectator of January 27th, I found a kindly notice 
of the “ The Sherborne Register ;” there was one sentence of 
that notice, however, which is likely to mislead the outside 
world about perhaps the most interesting group of our 
buildings. The sentence I refer to, runs thus: “in 1855 a 
new schoolroom, chapel, and schoolhouse studies” were set 
up. But the truth is, that these buildings (which form one 
group) are old monastic buildings, varying in date from the 
twelfth to the fifteenth century. This 1855 schoolroom is now 
the library, and it, as well as the chapel, still keeps its fine 
fifteenth-century timber-roof.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Tue WRitTeER OF THE HistTorIcAL INTRODUCTION 
to “THE SHERBORNE REGISTER.” 


Abbey House, Sherborne, January 29th. 





THE “PALL MALL'S” CORRESPONDENCE ON 
PATHOS. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE “SprcratTor.’’ | 
Srr,—You will attribute it, I fear, to confusion of thought, 
but I cannot help asking whether you can be right in re- 
quiring hope as an element of the pathetic. Catullus, in his 

“ Soles occidere et redire possunt, 

Nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux 

Nox est perpetua una dormienda,” 
is pathetic, surely, yet assuredly not hopeful. Nay, the admis- 
sion of hope would be fatal to the pathos. Were the sun 
itself—I borrow words from Christopher North—‘“ about to 
drop down forever out of sight behind the sacred mountains,” 
sunset would be pathetic. The sure and certain hope of 
to-morrow’s sunrise excludes the pathos. It would return 
were the old hypothesis verified, of a fresh sun, for its own 
day, new every morning. The churchyard mounds have been 
called (I cannot remember by whom) “ those pathetic hillocks.” 
But it is in their Catullian aspect alone that the epithet suits 
them. Let but death cease to be, with Lucretius (mors immor- 
talis), that which only hath immortality, let but the grave- 
yard turn into a God’s Acre,— 

** Where spring-flowers budding from the funeral ground 
Whisper their still Resurgam all around,”’— 

(if I may quote from a dear friend “ whose grass has now for 
many a year been green above him,” “by the long wash of 
Australasian seas far off,’ Thomas Whytehead)—let but this 
be, and then the “ pathetic hillocks” have lost theiy pathos. 
Sure and certain hopes are not pathetic, nor yet “half wistful 
and trembling ” hopes, though the yearning griefs with which 
these are contending may be pathetic enough. 

To meit seems that what constitutes the pathetic is the pre- 
sence of weakness, futility, failure, dissolution, where we had 
looked for strength, effectiveness, success, persistency. Toa 
mother who had no hope of the home beyond, her own infant 
dead would be the most pathetic of all objects. Had I had to 
meet the Pall Mall’s recent challenge, I would have presented 
from Cowper’s “ Vinny Bourne” the single line,— 

“Sunt res humane flebile ludibrium,” 





presenting, as it does, all the power and pride of human pro. 
gress,—all the long result, not of time, but, as we are now 
taught, of an evolutionary eternity, as amounting hitherto, in 
its sum-total from the infinite past, to a mournful mockery vo 
jest that makes one weep,—a mere “ Poor human nature Im 
a justification of Mrs. Carlyle’s sad pleasantry, “ Poor every. 
body!” And this, too, loses its pathos in view of Our Father 
which art in heaven, in the assurance (contradicting that 
mors immortalis) that mortality shall be swallowed up of life 
—I am, Sir, &e., F. W. Harper, ex-Vicar of Selby, 


St. Lawrence’s, York. 
[We don’t agree at all. A Christian churchyard with its 


wistful hopes seems to us infinitely more pathetic than th, 
agnostic’s or atheist’s burial-ground.—ED. Spectator.] 








POETRY. 





SI VIS PACEM BELLUM PARA, 
I, 

Go forth into the gay and careless street, 

The Exchange, the Mart, and, with a tongue of fir, 
Make proclamation, whomsoe’er ye meet, 

We are not ready with our war attire. 
Then, should some moment flash upon us war 

Sudden as summer lightning, there would be, 
As when a flood of waters breaks its bar, 

Pale perturbation with perplexity. 


Then would be aimless hurrying to and fro, 

Fear in high places, arming all too late, 
In half-dazed cities, credulous of woe, 

Wild tongues of rumour, serpent-stings of hate. 
Where then the courage calm of ills foreseen, 
That goes to battle confident of mien P 


II. 
With bread and honour tossing on the seas, 
We must make sure their highway, still our own: 
Lest when we seek for bread we find a stone, 
Or stoop to beg it, suppliant, on our knees. 
So thought I, and I hoped some voice would come 
To give us cheer: for on our Senate’s floors 
Rung Chatham’s thunder once, and at our doors 
Like storm-cloud gathers. But the voice was dumb, 


It came not. Chatham were a discord now. 
When peoples govern, and their chiefs obey, 
What room were there for his imperious brow, 
With outstretched finger, menacing Delay P 
Great Mother England, dost thou truly sleep, 
Nor mark thy sceptre passing from the deep ? 


CONTEMPTA FAMA CONTEMNUNTUR VIRTUTES. 
III, 
There are who whisper to us to come down 
From our high place; and, ’mid our Christmas mith, 
While at the feast still sate the spectre Dearth, 
The Cynic cried: “ What profit in renown?” 
But louder came the answer, as to drown 
That cavil: “ Greatness is the prize of worth, 
Our fathers bled to free a groaning earth, 
And earth in guerdon gave her laurell’d crown; 


We must not lose it.” Smallness in a State 

Doth breed small shrunken souls, of puny span; 
Great fortunes, like divinity, create 

Erect great spirits of heroic plan, 
High thoughts, high pleasures, not the parish-mind, 
All for itself, and nothing for mankind. 


IV. 
As men who shrink from high and hardy pains, 
Already take the downward, easy curve, 
And find, too late, they have what they deserve ; 
‘* With love of greatness love of virtue wanes :” 
Ill fares the land that reckons loss and gains 
Too narrowly. We must not shrink or swerve 
Because the height is greater than our nerve, 
Or seek with safer courses smoother plains 
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an pro. Inglorious. Far better, far, to be 

re Dow One of the brave who climb, and look not back, 

erto, in Who choose the upward path, the bleeding track, 

TY,—~a Than one who, floating on a soft blue sea, 

lion Steers for the Siren-isle, the shelter warm, 

every. Pilot of ease, not comrade with the storm. 

Father A. G. B. 
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ith its THE GRAFTON GALLERIES. 

an the | (ue managers of these Galleries have once more earned the 
thanks of the public by bringing together a liberally con- 
ceived exhibition of pictures. It includes work by Mr. 
Whistler, by various foreign painters, and by members of the 
Glasgow school. There is no Gallery of the kind in London 
that both includes and excludes so much. There are, of 
course, some bad lapses. — 

But one fact alone would draw students of painting to the 

present exhibition, and that is a considerable collection of 
she work of the late Albert Moore. ; There is some tal k of a 

re, supplementary collection of his paintings at a Bond Street 


jealer’s, but the roomful of pictures and drawings at the 
Grafton is large enough and representative enough to allow 
of an attempt at a critical estimate of the painter’s talent. 
To make such an estimate fairly, it is necessary to set aside 
two considerations that have engaged sympathy on Albert 
Moore’s behalf. His artistic rectitude, the determination 
with which he held by his own remote line of preduction, and 
the indifference he displayed to the common forms of picture- 
cookery that command favour, have, in a time when these 
gemi‘moral qualities of an artist are rare, attracted the 
admiration that they deserve. But these qualities of character 
are merely the first necessary of the artist; a man may be 
honest and an artist, without being a great artist. Nor does 
the other fact of the exclusion cf Albert Moore from the 
Academy prove anything. He was, beyond doubt, better 
entitled to that dubious privilege of R.A.-ship than many of 
; the Forty, but that, in view of eternity, is saying little. 
Dropping, then, these accidental matters, and treating the 
painter with as little reference to merely temporary tastes as 





, we can, honouring him, that is, by the highest standard, what 
is to be said ? 
ab, That he had not only artistic honesty, but artistic in- 


telligence, is clear beyond dispute; and artistic intelligence 
is rare enough, and rarer than honesty. His intelligence 
told him that a picture must be as carefully planned hy its 
author in all its parts, as carefully carpentered in all its 
pieces, as if everything in it were the painter’s invention, 
created to match its neighbour. He was incapable of being 
an indiscriminate reporter. He did not approach Nature 
with the silly gape of the interviewer. There is no form and 
Ss, no colour in his pictures that is not there because he chose to 
have itso. He even insists upon this with an emphasis that 
raises a first doubt; for the greatest masters of painting have 
concealed’ most of their invention under the form cf dis- 
covery; they have found out combinations in ready-made 
material; they have surprised Nature and fashion in the 
pictorial act. But here is a painter who is full of anxious 
ind evident contrivance in matters of upholstery. His in- 
vention in these matters is not of a first-rate order; it is 
small and pretty, and it gives out when it has to deal with 
life The human figures are arranged, but they remain 
obstinately a kind of furniture. 

How the sentiment of life is missed and the sentiment of 
furniture conveyed by these figures may perhaps be more 
*xactly explained. A glance at the forms reveals a prevailing 
? am for nobility and grace, and an anxious disposition of 
‘imbs and bodies accordingly. And many of the black-and- 
white drawings goa long way beyond this. There is one in 
particular, a study for the back of the woman in the Summer 
Night with her arms lifted over her head, that is beautiful, not 
only in the taste shown in the choice of a pose, but in the 
Sense it has of life, of character, of action that presses the 
beauty of the form very closely, and also in the freedom and 
Pleasure of the line itself. Several other studies of arrested 
Zovement have the same beauty. But when these studies are 
developed into the complete painting, this charm disappears; 
4 stony constraint and unxiety descends upon them; the life 
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oozes out, and only the general taste in posing remains. The 
secret of this weakness, or, more exactly, the refuge of this 
weakness, is a sculpturesque rather than a pictorial idea of form. 
The painter’s real preference was for a somewhat pretty, slight, 
girlish beauty. Had he been more of a painter he would have 
pursued and captured this in paint. Being less of a painter, 
but a man of taste and theory, he had recourse to what is 
commonly admired in sculpture. So the pretty head of his 
model is spread out upon a large stone mask, and the arms 
acquire the weight of marble. The modelling is never 
painter’s modelling, it is the modelling of a celoured cast, not 
thorough indeed, but uneasy, as was natnral to an artist on 
the wrong tack. This painting of statues relates Albert 
Mvore’s work to Sir Frederic Leighton’s in certain respects. 
Both are inspired by the figures of the Parthenon, or the 
temple of Nike Apteros; but Sir Frederic showed greater 
tact in the adaptation. In beauty of conception, if one’s 
memory may be trusted, the two sleeping women in the 
Summer Night of the President went beyond Albert Moore’s 
essays on the same theme (and such essays are his most 
satisfactory efforts), besides being much better painting. 
Albert Moore is never at home with his materual, oil-paint; 
he applies it in a negative way. He was more sensitive to 
pastel. 

The matter of colour is difficult to talk intelligibly about. 
If we may judge by the early examples shown here, the feeling 
of the painter was on this side at first quite negative. This 
negative period is followed by a startlingly positive use of 
colour, It is like the case of those people who have dressed 
and adorned their houses in a sober, unconscious way, and 
who suddenly blossom forth in Liberty silks. The range of 
his colour sense is that of a fine selection of Liberty silks. 
That is to say, he deals in well-defined colours that are pretty 
in themselves and pretty when arranged and reshuffled. He 
goes beyond this at one or two points, when he deals in 
muther-o’-pearl, or matches a red or orange note against a 
delicate black. For the most part it is rearranging of safe 
and rather too sweet companion colours. They go together, 
but they do not grow out of a common source, or come 
together in a magic. You see him, in the second version 
of Sea-Shells, substitute for a brown Liberty scarf an 
apple-green Liberty scarf, and it makes no difference to 
the landscape, which is as really disconnected from the 
first as from the second, only not aggressively so. Look 
round the Gallery. There is a pretty set of salmon tints, of 
lemons, the prettiest one of apple-greens. The blues alone 
are positively unpleasant, as in Mr. Chamberlain’s picture, 
and the ambers are doubtful. One cannot thus analyse a 
great colourist. 

‘There is one little picture that retains the beauty of the 
drawing, and in which the blue is more tolerable. It is 
No. 201, the Palm-Fan. 

The rest of the exhibition must be dealt with briefly: Of 
masters who are hors concours, Mr. Whistler sends three 
marines, beautiful pictures, whose sea and sky combine ina 
deep fresh fullness. Painting like this does not clutch at the 
skirts, it rests on the living bosom, of beauty. In a set of 
lithographs by the same artist the little dancing figure is 
particularly fine. Two frames of sketches by the great 
Rodin hang opposite. Then there are three pictures by 
Stevens, all with a charm of colour half spoilt by the edges 
und polished planes of the drawing. Raffaelli’s method of 
producing coloured etchings by printing from several plates 
is demonstrated; the colour result is scarcely worth the 
pains, Mr. William Stott’s Nymph beara well being seen 
again. 

Of other painters, Mr. Alexander will perhaps be looked at 
first. His grey portrait, already seen at the Champ de Mars 
is a large and vigorous design, tine in colour and in texture. 
The drawing of the hand is the weak part. The same want 
of complete grasp keeps Mr. Greiffenhagen’s Lady with a 
Rose from being very good indeed. Mr. Melville’s portrait 
group seems fine, but in its present light and under glass it is 
impossible really to see so dark a work. Mr. Guthrie’s tea- 
party, already shown at Liverpool, looks very bright and 
sunny, though the reflected greens on the faces tell too much 
like Jozal colour. Mr. J. J. Shannon has a group of mother 
and child, finely conceived in arrangement and charming in 
the expression of the faces and hands. Mr. Swan, on the 
other hand, shows a child’s portrait of very capable 
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craftsmanship, but uninteresting in design. The most 
striking picture from a new man is a harbour scene by Mr. 
D. Y. Cameron, already well known as an etcher. The 
arrangement of dark sails and spars against the lighted 
house fronts is extremely picturesque. A scene in a circus 
by that brilliant water-colour sketcher, Mr. J. Crawhall, will 
excite interest, for his work is seldom seen out of Glasgow. 
There are also three fine landscapes by Mr. Muhrman. 

Of foreign painters not already mentioned M. Pierre 
Lagarde stands first with the fine simplicity and truth of his 
snow scene. MM. Breitner, Aman-Jean, Boutet de Monvel, 
and Jeanniot will also be found interesting. D.S. M. 


[Norr.—A letter appeared in the Spectator of January 20th, 
on the subject of the picture ascribed to Melozzo da Forli at 
the Old Masters. There is, I believe, general agreement 
among connoisseurs that the picture is the work of that painter, 
but the question of ascription has, of course, nothing to do 
with the admirable qualities of design obvious in the work 
itself. If C. R.” will look at it again he wi!l find that 
age has done nothing to obscure the merits of which I spoke. | 








BOOKS. 


a ane 

[Our attention has been called by the editors of the Pall Mall 
Magazine to an article which was published in our last impression, 
entitled “ The Uprising against Napoleon in 1813,” which made 
it appear that the “second” of the series of papers on ‘‘ The 
Decline and Fall of Napoleon” Lord Wolseley is specially writing 
for that magazine, was to be found in its February number. It 
is pointed out to us that this is not the case, and we are informed 
that the publication of it will not take place until April. We 
regret that a mistake so calculated to mislead should have been 
made, and that we should have in any way seemed to anticipate 
a portion of the contents of an article, which the editors of the 
Pall Mall Magazine have been at special pains to secure ] 





LIFE OF DEAN STANLEY.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 
DEAN STANLEY cannot be called a great theologian, and yet his 
theological career is one of great interest. He represented most 
consistently one of the two principal lines which the revival 
of religious earnestness and reality took, after the spiritual 
torpor and conventional churchmanship especially charac- 
teristic of the days of the Regency had been finally dissi- 
pated by the movement of 1833. With much less of masculine 
strength than his master Arnold, but with greater eloquence 
and equal enthusiasm, he pleaded the cause of religious 
freedom and of reality in the use of words. Formularies 
had been subscribed, doctrines had been taught, prayers and 
creeds had been used which were simply not believed in by 
those who professed to accept them. The Hampden contro- 
versy in 1836, the “degradation ” of Ward in 1845, the cases of 
* Essays and Reviews” and of Dr. Colenso in the sixties, the dis- 
cussion on the damnatory clauses in the Athanasian Creed so 
vigorously canvassed in 1871, are all instances which, from 
one point of view or another, gave occasion for his pro- 
tests on this subject. The Thirty-nine Articles were elabo- 
rately contrasted with Hampden’s views on the one hand 
and with Newman’s and Ward’s on the other. The truth was 
that in their obvious sense they are consistent with the 
views of neither of the influential parties represented 
at that time by Arnold and by Newman. Why use 
phrases which had to be explained away? The state of 
opinion in the English Church, which the Articles repre- 
sented, had passed away. Why then—Stanley argued— 
encourage the unreality, nay, the insincerity, as he thought it, 
of giving solemn adherence to formulw which, in their natural 
sense, you utterly reject? Such a course appeared to him 
to make religion savour of hypocrisy, and to make straight- 
forward and honest men shun all connection with the Church 
asa pio‘ession. So, too, when students of the rising science 
of Biblical criticism began to find the old explanations of 
inspiration untenable, Stanley wished this to be recognised 
and allowed for by the authorities of the Church. Penalties 
or disabilities inflicted on the holders of such views seemed to 
be intolerable. Thought was advancing on this subject as on 





* The Life and Correspondence of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D. By Rowland 
E. Prothe’o, with the co-oreration and sanction of the Very Rev. G. G. Brad'ey. 
Dean of Westminster. London: John Murray, 





. J . ies... . 
the doctrines dealt with in the Articles. Penal measures y, 
an artificial attempt to galvanise into life antiquated doctrines 
which the thought of the day had really killed or was in Dro. 
cess of killing. To identify the Church of England with sqq, 
an attempt was to make her retrograde, and to alienate from 
her the best intellectual life of the time. Bred under thy. 
same early influences as Matthew Arnold, Stanley was a tm 
believer in the Zeitgeist. Religious thought was, he cons} 
advancing with great strides just as physical scien 
advanced. Formule belonging to the past, which did not 
correspond with the eager and able speculations of the critic, 
and teachers of the day, were relics of barbarism. The sooner, 
they were got rid of, the better. 

The last, and perhaps the most typical, of Stanley’s struggls 
in this direction was directed against the Athanasian Creeg, 
In the Convocation of 1871, he advocated its omission from 
the services of the Church. The damnatory clauses formeg 
the chief basis of his objections. The Creed had been reintro, 
duced into the Anglican liturgy comparatively recently, ang 
“educated and earnest men were startled at its unfamiliar 
words, and candidates for Holy Orders found in its language 
an insurmountable obstacle.” Stanley vehemently rejected 
the compromise which was proposed, that the creed should be 
retained, and its words explained in accordance with the views 
of modern times. He characterised this proposal as “, 
miserable attempt to explain away simple and emphatic 
words.” ‘Words mean,” writes the biographer, “what 
grammar makes them mean, and Stanley could not endure 
that any meaning should be put on the clauses which was 
either less or more than their grammatical construction 
implied or declared.” His speech on this occasion was very 
characteristic, and an extract must be made from it :— 

“These clauses belong to a state of mind which prevailed no 
doubt in the seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries, and, we must 
confess with sorrow, even perhaps to one of the centuries preced- 
ing. They belong to that state of belief which maintained that 
error on these theological subjects was the greatest of crimes, 
They belong to that wretched system which regarded heresy as 
a crime which the Church and the State and all the powers of earth 
were bound to extirpate, in the same way as murder, theft, or any 
of the other great moral or social evils that pollute mankind, | 
hold that this opinion, which is thus incorporated in the damn. 
tory clauses, is absolutely false, and I will venture to say, not 
only it is absolutely false, but it is believed by every singh 
member of this house to be absolutely false...... I even 
admire these clauses for their magnificent perspicuity of lan- 
guage. Whoever was their author, he knew what he meant. He 
meant, as the Emperor Charlemagne meant, that any one wh 
could not accept these words was everlastingly lost, and should 
be destroyed by sword and fire from the face of Christendom. | 
admire the Emperor Charlemagne, but I cannot admire those who 
come with their modern explanations to draw out the teeth of this 
old lion, who sits there in his majesty, and defies any explanation 
to take out his fierce and savage fangs.” 


Stanley was opposed by many who were, however personally 
estimable, utterly narrow and intolerant. Archdeacon Denison 
left the Jerusalem Chamber “in disgust” after his speech, 
and the nature of the opposition in some quarters gave Stanley 
a moral victory in the eyes of many. But his theory om 
the practical and all-important principles in debate was 
opposed by men of greater breadth and depth than himself, 
and of equal reality and earnestness. In early days Newmal, 
and in later days such men as Dean Church, represented 
view of the nature of formularies and of our duties towards 
them, fundamentally different from Stanley’s. That view 
has been indicated most explicitly by Newman himself. 
Stanley’s view presupposed that formule and _ liturgical 
prayers should normally represent, precisely the existing 
beliefs and actual sentiments of the worshippers, Newmal, 
with a wider view of history, deprecated casting the written 
symbols of an ancient Church into a form representing what 
might be a passing phase of opinion. Like phonetic spelling, 
such a method destroyed the sacred history enshrined in the 


formule, for the convenience of a single generation. The 


pronunciation which is the fashion of the time should not be 
allowed to obliterate all the history and etymology preserved 
in the traditional spelling ; and the current religious opinions 
should not be allowed to stamp out the record of the evolt- 
tion of doctrine. In both cases such a method would destroy, 
along with the history of the past, the groundwork for further 
advance in the future. Even in early days Newman held, 
what he developed more fully after joining the Roma 
Church, that the written documents of a Church which was 
the Church of many ages with various characteristics, and of 
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many men of various capacities and attainments, on the one 
hand were very sacred and not to be lightly tampered with, 
but, on the other hand, could not in the nature of the case 
represent the full living religion of every time. The living 
teaching Church and its living ministers represented the 
living religion—alike its special genius and its incidental 
errors. Time must be allowed for these to be in some degree 
tested and separated before the new truths were recognisable 
as such beyond doubt, and available for use in the formulz. 
The formule could and should be added to and explained, 
by degrees, more precisely, but creeds and definitions 
could not be abrogated. They represented the earlier en- 
deavour of the Church to put into words the primitive revela- 
tion. Necessarily, in view of the infinity of questions which 
revelation must indirectly deal with, the full defining of the 
points touched on must be a matter of time, and the original 
statements are insufficient and become inaccurate and untrue 
if they are supposed to be, which they are not, exhaustive state- 
ments. The limitations of the meaning of early creeds and 
formulz are ascertained by gradual analysis. Let the original 
formule preserve the history of the development of this 
analysis, and form the basis for still further development. 
Revolution and wholesale abolition in the formule would be 
like revolution and wholesale abolition in the Statute-book. 
It would destroy continuity and stability. Living men should 
apply both sets of formule—the legal and the theological— 
to the circumstances of the time; but the wish to identify 
the Church formularies with existing sentiments and opinions, 
implied an optimism as to the infallibility of our own age, which, 
in Newman’s eyes, was extravagant. Antiquated formulx were 
to him not mere mistakes, but early and generally incomplete 
representations of a truth. “Out of the Church no salva- 
tion” conveyed the rough conception of the necessity to salva- 
tion of embracing Christianity when it was known to be true. 
If it was generally interpreted in early ages in a spirit of in- 
tolerance, and as condemning error which was without moral 
fault, the remedy lay not in the obliteration of the first rough 
form in which the truth was conveyed, but in explanation alike 
of its true meaning and of the causes of its misinterpretation. 
This may involve what has been called “non-natural” inter- 
pretations ; but once their raison d’étre is explained, there is no 
more objection to them than there is to the non-natural pro- 
nunciations—pronunciations at variance with the normal rule 
—which the historical spelling of many an English word necessi- 
tates. It is part of a regular system, conceived with the definite 
purpose of preserving at once in the formulz the lessons of 
the past,—even though their preservation reminds us of the 
defects of ancient days, as well as of their wisdom,—and of 
combining them with the emendations of more recent thought. 


We have given thus at length the view opposed to Stanley’s, 
because it represents, we consider, the truest criticism of that 
view,—a criticism which may, however, easily be carried too 
far. All serious thinkers of our own time tend to one or 
other of the two lines indicated. 


We may cite in conclusion an interesting account by Stanley 
of his visit to the man who so powerfully represented the 
principle antagonistic to his own. He paid a visit to Newman 
at the Oratory in the autumn of 1864, and writes, to Princi- 
pal Shairp, the following account of his visit :— 


“The Oratory is a collegiate building by the roadside, more 
barred and grated than any Balliol or St. Salvador, but otherwise 
nothing peculiarly monastic. I sent up my card, and waited in a 
small parlour. There were two or three religious engravings 
—some of Overbeck’s little prints—over the fire; in one corner, a 
commonplace bird’s-eye view of Oxford, with the text in Latin 
from Ezekiel over the upper frame, ‘ Son of Man, can these dry 
bones live ?” and on the lower frame, ‘O Lord God, thou knowest.’ 
Presently the ‘ Filius hominis’ appeared. The features are quite 
unaltered, and the voice, and, as far as I remember, the manner. 
The same appearance of simplicity and tenderness,and yet withal 
something of weakness, as if he could offer no resistance to you. 
‘It is very kind of you to come out so far,’ were his first words. 
At first we talked of Oxford—of the time when I had seen him— 
then of Pusey...... He then spoke of the Roman Catholics 
having bought a piece of ground in Oxford for a ‘new church,’ 
‘to which I may possibly be obliged to go from time to time’— 
evidently with a profound inner repugnance. He very much 
deprecated the notion of any proselytism ; as far as he was con- 
cerned, he would never encourage anything of the kind—‘ No, 
never.’ It was to be for the sake of the Roman Catholic students, 
—something more acceptable than the small chapel at St. 
Clement’s. I spoke of my travels in France, and mentioned 
Albert de Broglie. ‘I have heard of his book, but never read it.’ 
eauctane 1 spoke of its interest. ‘Oh, yes; of all subjects it is that 
which has most attraction for me—not the Roman Republic, but 


the Roman Empire.’ I then gradually led to Ewald, and he 
regretted his ignorance of German...... I urged the evident] 
composite character of Genesis. This he at once acknowledged. 
«It struck me the moment I first read those chapters in Hebrew. 
There must be two documents. And I mentioned it to Pusey, 
who seemed to acknowledge it. Would he acknowledge it now ?’— 
A.P.S.: ‘I think not.’ ‘ But then I seem to myself. .... to see the 
same compilatory character in the Gospels ; not a regular history, 
but biographical anecdotes strung together.’ I put to him the 
question how far any speculations on these characteristics of the 
sacred books or on inspiration were barred by the Council of 
Trent. ‘Not in the least,’ and he entered into an elaborate argu- 
ment...... to confirm ew abundanti my view that the decrees 
of Trent are on these points as open as the English formularies 
interpreted by the Privy Council. ‘But then there is a con- 
tinuous tradition...... as to the peculiar sacredness of these 
books, and this tradition is incorporated in what they call the 
Sahook! ..« «+. He urged that these questions were so much 
more vital to us than to them because we had nothing to repose 
on besides the Bible. They had their Church Authority, &e. I 
granted this, but said, ‘ There is the very reason why you and your 
Church are far more bound to meet these questions fearlessly and 
face to face than we are. You, if any, are called to the task and: 
you do nothing to help us.’ ‘I grantit,’ he said, ‘ we can do nothing. 
Our school is scattered. We have no theologians left. The 
French Revolution spoiled us of our revenues. We are forsaken.” 
er ecentaud He offered to show me his library. I went up; it was. 
the complete collection of his Oxford and Littlemore bocks—hooks 
given him by his pupils—evidently a great pride and pleasure to- 
him. We passed out through the corridors, passed through the 
dimly lighted church into another cloister, and rejoined Tom 
Arnold in the reading-room of the College.” 





MR. FANSHAWE’S POEM.* 


No reader of this small volume, whether he be perplexed or 
delighted, can lay it down without a feeling of profound 
respect for the writer; no critic can read it without seeing 
that Mr. Fanshawe, so far from being the “ idle singer of an 
idle lay,” has endeavoured, through a record of his own 
experience of suffering, to teach in song a lesson worthy 
of the poet. His purpose is to show how, through the en- 
tanglements and perplexities of modern life, we may find a 
clear path to walk in, and how the lessons learnt from 
spiritual conflict may yield courage and strength. Subtle 
thought, and a certain largeness of outlook, are to be 
seen in this poem; but these qualifications are more essen- 
tial to a philosopher than to a poet. The thought that gives 
life to poetry, and the wisdom which we glean from it, must 
have their source in imagination. What we learn in song is 
gained incidentally, the first object of a poet being not to 
teach, but to sing. How far then, it may be asked, has Mr, 
Fanshawe fulfilled his vocation ? 

Two Lives is preceded by a preface of considerable length. In 
it, the author states that the note of the poem is primarily per- 
sonal and essentially modern. Prompted in the first instance 
by the loss of a wife, he has endeavoured to harmonise the 
spiritual gain resulting from that sorrow, with the hopes and 
aspirations of the age. After saying that the specific privilege 
of song “is to idealise and unify more freely, in modes per- 
sonal and passionate, melodious and imaginative,” he adds :-— 

‘This poem .....- is an attempt to embody, even in such 
personal and imaginative forms, with directness and delibera- 
tion, the spirit of our age, in the phases of its denial and in the 
fullness of its positive promise. One who has lived through 
those phases, and realised that promise, can read in himself the 
reflection of their life. To represent such a life, personal and 
common, as a growth which has reabsorbed a full organic sus- 
tenance from the roots of the past, and which has been quickened 
thereby to push forward a flower of faith and vision into the 
spring of the future, is the sum of his purpose. What has been 
sung has been lived, and it has been sung because it has been lived.” 

It will be seen from the words which we have marked 
in italics that Mr. Fanshawe comes before the public with 
good credentials. A poem, whatever its intrinsic value may 
be, that has its source in the author’s life, can scarcely fail to 
be worth reading. Something of interest we shall gain from 
it, even if we do not reach the conviction that the interest is 
wholly due to the incommunicable gift of imaginative art. 
Two Lives, it is needful to say, is but a fragment of a 
work to be completed in the future. It is written in the 
Spenserian stanza, and interspersed with lyrics. The dedica- 
tion to the poet’s dead wife has some beautiful lines, written 
in six-line stanzas, the first four lines being in the verse made 
familiar and dear to us by “In Memoriam,” while the fifth 
line rhymes with the first, and the last line with the second. 
Despite the difference of metre, we see, though indistinctly, 








* Two Lives: a Poem, By Reginald Fanshawe, London: George Bell and 
Sons, 1894, 
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the note’and mood of Tennyson throughout these opening 
lines. Three stanzas shall be quoted :— 
“ Oh brothers living hopeless, whom 
Doubt’s heavy pole doth still incline 
To one deep winter undivine, 
If I, who circle from the gloom 
By God’s slow season, might illume 
Your underworld, which else were mine. 


If even I in song might serve 
And touch again to tune’s control 
The sickness of an age whose soul 
I felt with all my nature’s nerve 
From its sane issue start and swerve, 
Or free for perfect vision’s whole. 


If song itself might half unloose 
The law that plucks two lives apart, 
Half bind one broadening nature’s heart, 

I too were less a thing recluse, 

By your free brotherhood’s full use, 
For whom I hold this human art.” 

Where the “In Memoriam ” metre is adopted the resem- 
blance is more striking :— 


“T know not whether love unwed 
A crown unworn, a life uncrowned, 
More hopeless were, or love that found 
All its fulfilment in the dead. 
My sorrow I have told to song, 
God knoweth, in a doubting hope, 
That it may win there truer scope, 
And make at last my weakness strong. 


And so perchance, my love, unlost, 
Shall pass to some more subtle power 
Of formless heat ; my life shall flower 

More fruitful for this deadly frost. 


And I must deem my nature’s nerve 
By death himself was there restrung, 
That I should be as one who sung 
How sorrow learnt from love to serve.” 
The refined feeling visible in these lines allured us on in the 
hope of discovering traces of the imaginative energy which 
the critic so often finds the one thing lacking as he works his 
painful way through volumes of carefully constructed verse. 
Song springs from deep emotion, and Mr. Fanshawe has 
two sources of inspiration,—the memory of a lost love, and of 
a conflict in which joy has conquered sorrow. The result is a 
poem full of the compressed power born of deep feeling, some- 
times admirably expressed, and sometimes with a difficulty of 
utterance which obstructs the flow and obscures the meaning 
of the verse. The author strikes us as a poet with more gold 
than he knows how to turn into sterling coin. There is at 
one time the vision, without the faculty, and at another both 
faculty and vision seem to fail, and the “ burden ” the poet has 
to deliver falls lifeless from his pen, or becomes an enigma. 
Mr. Fanshawe’s treatment of the stanza in which the body 
of the poem is written, resembles the method of Byron rather 
than of Spenser. Too often in the poem the frequent repeti- 
tion of words or phrases shows a want of careful revision, 
and sometimes the meaning appears to be sacrificed to the 
rhyme. These are blemishes which vex the reader, and might 
readily be removed, if they do not greatly interfere with his 
pleasure. Whether, when Mr. Fanshawe’s fragment is moulded 
into a complete poem, he will prove it possible to blend as he 
designs the “experience of a private soul” with “ the larger 
unity which is born of an effort to realise and reflect the 
spirit of an epoch,” is a question for the future to decide. 
Assuredly, so far as Two Lives is carried at present, the 
stanzas that dwell on the memories of the past, and express 
the author’s personal emotion, are by far the most poetical. 
An interesting passage shall be quoted, in which the poet 
relates how when his life was filled with love, there was no 
room for the song which came later with sorrow. He re- 
members that, in the early days of love,— 
“ When laughing strife 
Of light words still betrayed not, we were stealing 
Spirit to spirit nearer ”— 
“‘a phantom hope of formless song,” and of producing music 
to which she should grant “an ear of graciousness,” haunted 
his spirit for awhile, and then again passed away. 
* And after, when so sweetly she came down 
From her far heaven unsphered, and deigned to dwell 
Amid my twilight, fair fulfilment’s crown 
Lay on my life. Her quiet eyes would quell} 
The unrest and fever of my own, and fell 
With new enchantment on my sense, and wove 
About my weakness and my strength a spell, 
Whose subtle music overwhelmed and drove 
My dream of song aloof by countercharm of love.” 





The most harmonious passages in the poems are those 
prompted by the poet’s loss. It is not fanciful to believe 
that memories which are at once sad and soothing, passionate 
and yet sweet, should affect the modulation of the rhythm. 
Several stanzas might be quoted to illustrate this character. 
istic, but one must suffice :— 


“Ah me! I dare not dream. I dreamt last night, 

Methought that I was standing at her door, 

And saw my sweet within by the wan light, 
Wearing the simple black that once she wore, 
When, at our first full kiss, we learnt the lore 

Of love made perfect. Pale she stood, a stone, 
And cold, as she was never wont before, 

And crying ‘Come not’ in a troubled tone, 

Left me in winter darkness with my love alone.” 


Mr. Fanshawe, who is an Oxford man, finds, like Matthew 
Arnold, food for his song in that most beautiful and revered 
of cities. There, too, as we learn, love was linked with life, 
and made the ground sacred :— 


“TI may not linger by the mill, or brood 
Among the meadows, though the pulsing oar 
Beats echoing on my heart of solitude ; 
I must not loiter aimless on the shore, 
Where the two rivers mingle, where, before 
Her pure life melted wholly into mine, 
We spake apart, and listened to the lore 
Of undercurrent love. 


Again I wander round the garden walk, 
Between the grey wall and the drooping lime; 
And dreams live on in fragmentary talk, 
Under the magic of that May’s pure prime, 
And light thoughts o’er dim feeling cross and climb, 
Where chestnuts hold high tapers shimmering, 
And the beech bronzes ; while as chapel chime 
Awe briefly lingers, and life seems a thing 
Of airy blossoms blown from the soft lips of spring.” 
One feature of this volume deserves notice in these days 
when many of our younger poets, losing the faith that in- 
spires hope, have become morbid and pessimistic. Mr. 
Fanshawe’s sorrow finds its aliment in joy, and the poem 
closes with two beautiful lyrics in which that joy finds expres- 
sion. We should like, were more space at our command, to 
quote “ Song’s Season,” but take the following lines :— 
« Oh plant, whose flowers of lilac pale, 
And leaves of ivy, climb and keep 
Life’s vision through the months that sleep! 
Oh, deathless past, whose tendrils trail 
Over my fancy still, and veil 
Its bareness, send your fibres deep 
Into my heart, where love once clomb, 
And clothe in song love’s empty home. 


Oh love, to-day, since thou wast born 
In some sweet: hour the date of this, 
I, too, have felt the sun’s light kiss 
With earth ; for me the woods have worn 
Fresh-tasselled catkins, though the thorn 
Be silver yet with clematis; 
And by gaunt bracken’s withered wraith 
The golden gorse has flowered in faith.” 
There are several fine stanzas on the death of Lord Tenny- 
son, which some readers may regard as the crown of the 
volume; and the art with which the passing away of the 
Laureate is linked to Mr. Fanshawe’s private loss, which 
occurred about the same time, is marked by delicacy and 
skill. In common hands, such a personal reference in connec- 
tion with a national loss would have proved offensive or 
ridiculous, but the author’s fine sense of what is fitting 
serves him here in good stead. The Laureate’s “Crossing 
the Bar ” is recalled in this stanza :— 





«* And therefore consecration’s sound hath passed 
On the memory of that mellow sunset song, 
Prophetic of his parting, and the last 
Whereto she listened, trembling from my tongue; 
Whose pure waves echoed on, perchance, among 
The fragments of her memory, softly stirred 
By little steps, till love, who would prolong 
His deepening proof, might ripple with no word 
The dreamful shore of death, and only God was heard.” 

We have said enough, we hope, to show that Two Lives 
is worthy of attention from the students of poetry. Mr. Fan- 
shawe has merits that do not belong to the mechanical versi- 
fier. That the author is a poet will probably be acknowledged 
by those who are most sensitive to his shortcomings; but 
whether he will prove a poet of more than minor significance 
is a question that cannot be answered until we are able to 
estimate the poem of Two Lives in its complete form. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT’S LETTERS.* 

Sir WALTER Scort’s familiar letters are rather like a new 
visit from a very old friend, which brings back the familiar 
features of his frank and unaffected character in all their 
force and charm, than a new book. The letters to Lady 
Abercorn, indeed, contain now and then passages which 
have been hardly equalled in their confidential friend- 
ship by anything previously published; but it is not pos- 
sible to say that even they throw any very new light on the 
man whom Lockhart had presented in such attractive and 
yet simple outlines. Everywhere we find new illustrations 
of the great man whom we knew so well before, but only new 
illustrations of the old qualities,—the same unfailing man- 
liness and good sense, the same hearty respect for sober 
conventions, combined with the same unbounded delight in 
the times when sober conventions had not been naturalised 
in Scotland and when audacity counted for a great deal more 
than mere good sense;—the same delight in romance and 
steady determination not to be romantic in action; the same 
disposition to toy with superstitious tendencies, which 
are, on the whole, suppressed; the same large generosity ; 
the same genial humour and love of the peasantry; the 
same soldier’s heart, with all its resentful impulses to- 
wards impertinences in those above him, and magnani- 
mous sympathy with the shortcomings of those below 
him; the same perfectly genuine underrating of all his 
own literary achievements, and the same disposition to exag- 
gerate greatly the literary achievements of his contemporaries 
and friends. These letters are new and refreshing proofs of 
the extraordinary fidelity and adequacy of Lockhart’s great 
biography ; but while they multiply considerably the evidences 
for the real existence of that large and benignant character, 
they do not bring us any surprises; nor should we be at all 
gratified if they did. To have discovered that that great 
and impressive portrait was in any single respect gravely 
inadequate, would have involved almost more disappointment 
than it would have been possible for any new insight into 
Scott’s character, however fresh in its interest, to make up 
for. It is characteristic of Scott that he ends one of the most 
interesting letters he ever wrote, even to Lady Abercorn, with 
the sentence, “Excuse this long and tedious prattle,” the 
“long and tedious prattle” having just concluded with a con- 
fession of the difficulty he felt in making Malcolm Graeme 
(the lover of the Lady of the Lake), in any sense interesting, 
—a statement which Scott accompanies with the following 
frank avowals :— 

“T am very anxious the said poem should be such as Lord Aber- 

corn can stand godfather to with credit. The tale cannot be very 
well sent without the verses, being no great matter in itself; but 
I will soon send you a specimen, if not a whole canto. I have 
tried, according to promise, to make ‘a knight of love who never 
broke a vow.’ But well-a-day, though I have succeeded tolerably 
with the damsel, my lover, spite of my best exertions, is like to 
turn out what the players call a walking gentleman. It is incredible 
the pains it has cost me to give him a littledignity. Notwith- 
standing this, I have had in my time melancholy cause to paint 
from experience, for I gained no advantage from three years’ con- 
staney, except the said experience and some advantage to my 
conversation and manners. Mrs. Scott’s match and mine was of 
our own making, and proceeded from the most sincere affection on 
both sides, which has rather increased than diminished during 
twelve years’ marriage. But it was something short of love in 
all its forms, which I suspect people only feel once in their lives ; 
folks who have been nearly drowned in bathing rarely venturing 
a second time out of their depth.” 
No touch could be more characteristic than that about the dread 
felt by those who had been nearly drowned of ever going 
out of their depth in love again. Scott, it would seem, never 
quite forgave himself for not succeeding in that first great 
enterprise of his life. Even in the Journal of his last sad 
years, the passage in which he recounts his interview with 
the mother of the lady he had so passionately desired to 
marry, betrays not only the great depth of his passion, and 
the tenderness with which he looked back upon it in his latest 
days, but something of the resentment against himself for 
not having had the power to command the means of succeed- 
ing in an endeavour which might have given to his whole 
life that tinge of romance for which he vainly longed. Ina 
second letter to Lady Abercorn, Scott explains, with even 
more vivacity, the hankering of the Border blood in him 
after the lawless life of the old days :— 

“ The deuce take my lover,—I can make nothing of him; he is 


* Familiar Letters of Sir Walter Scott, Edinburgh : David Douglas, 








a perfect automaton. It is very odd that the border blood seems 
to rise in my veins whenever I begin to try couplets, however 
torpid on other occasions. I am in my own person, as Hamlet 
says, indifferent honest, and a robber or captain of banditti never 
comes across me but he becomes my hero. I believe, had I been 
to write Gil Blas, Captain Rolando would have been the principal 
personage from beginning to end. But we are all as heaven made 
us, and if I come to see you in Ireland I will endeavour to avoid 
temptation, and not to become a leader of robbers in the Wicklow 
Mountains, which I have a notion must be one of the most divert- 
ing preferments in the world. You will see what has led to this 
rhapsody, if the verses have reached you, for Black Sir Roderick, 
the leader of a predatory clan of Highlanders, is in danger, 
despite all my resolutions to the contrary, of becoming the very 
chief of the story.” 

His sense of the “ preferment” it would have been for him to 
be promoted to be a leader of bandits, is in humorous con- 
trast to the often almost ostentatiously sober and prudent 
and laborious industry of his own career. Yet that there 
was a hare-brained thread in Scott’s nature, a dash of 
devil-may-carishness (reflected even in his eyes), his whole 
life clearly shows. In explaining to the same correspondent 
the object with which he was composing and publishing 
The Vision of Don Roderick, he pours out another confession 
of a more serious and less mocking kind, which is no doubt 
in part the explanation of his hankerings after the Border 
bandit’s life :— 

“The idea of forming a short lyric piece upon this subject has 

often glided through my mind, but I should never, I fear, have 
had the grace to turn it to practice if it were not that groping in 
my pockets to find some guineas for the suffering Portuguese, and 
detecting very few to spare, I thought I could only have recourse 
to the apostolic benediction, ‘Silver and gold have I none, but 
that which I have I will give unto you.’ My friends and book- 
sellers, the Ballantynes of Edinburgh, have very liberally 
promised me a hundred guineas for this trifle, which I intend 
to send to the fund for relieving the sufferers in Portugal. I 
have come out to this wilderness to write my poem, and so soon 
as it is finished I will send you, my dear Lady Marchioness, a 
copy—not that it will be worth your acceptance, but merely that 
you may be assured I am doing nothing that I would not you 
knew of sooner than any one. I intend to write to the Chair- 
man of the Committee by to-morrow’s post. I would give them a 
hundred drops of my blood with the same pleasure, would it do 
them service, for my heart is a soldier’s, and always has been, 
though my lameness rendered me unfit for the profession, which, 
old as I am, I would rather follow than any other. But these 
are waking dreams, in which I seldom indulge even to my 
kindest friends.” 
Scott’s unsatisfied craving for the life of a soldier was no 
doubt at the root of a great part of his poetry and romance. 
Had he thrown himself into the life of a soldier, that literary 
safety-valve in which the surplus steam of his nature found 
a vent, might never have been opened. How keen was that 
spirit of what may be called military honour,—which even 
made him eager to fight a duel in his old and broken age, 
after his wife’s death and all his other misfortunes had 
tamed him so far as he was tameable,—is also illustrated very 
effectively in a sentence of another letter to Lady Abercorn, 
to whom he seems to have confessed more of his inmost 
thoughts than to any one else, unless it were Lady Louisa 
Stuart :-— 

“The feeling was born with me not to brook a disparaging look 
from an emperor, when I had the least means of requiting it in 
kind, and I have only to hope it is combined with the anxious 
wish never to deserve one were it from a beggar.” 

As we have said, there is no new revelation of Scott in these 
volumes. Nor can they show the grandeur of the man as 
the Journal shows it in those last days of tragic struggle 
with misfortune. But they are full of new illustrations of 
the cordiality, the frankness, the manliness, the supreme 
healthiness, and the romantic sympathies of the greatest 
English author who is really known to us by his life almost 
as well as he is known by his writings. 





THE ENGLISH RELIGIOUS DRAMA#* 
Tuts latest contribution to the consideration of the growth 
and spread of the English religious drama comes to us from 
America. In the words of the authoress, Miss (?) Katharine 
Lee Bates, “this little volume embodies a brief course of 
lectures delivered in the Summer School of Colorado 
Springs,” in July, 1893. In the early half of the seventeenth 
century, it was to America that godly men fled for a devout 
refuge from the old country, horrified at the licence of an age 
that encouraged plays and interludes, masques and mum- 
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mings, and pilloried the author of Histriomastiz. But the 
dramatic instincts of the English settlers were but stifled for 
a time; and judging by the golden harvest reaped by suc- 
cessful actors and managers nowadays in the New World, the 
descendants of those early Puritans are as good playgoers 
as their degenerate brethren in Elizabethan or Restoration 
days. 

Miss Bates has the advantage of following in the footsteps 
of Mr. A. W. Pollard, and is evidently greatly indebted to 
his Specimens of the Pre-Elizabethan Drama, with its admir- 
able introduction and notes; she also quotes various editors 
and critics—Ward, Collier, J. A. Symonds—to say nothing of 
Jusserand, Ten Brink, and other well-known foreign writers. 
in fact, so much has been written on the subject, that it only 
remained for the lecturer to weave these ample threads together 
in her literary loom,—and Miss Bates has done her task with 
undoubted skill. Moreover, she has a feminine dexterity of 
description, which, though rather overdone with adjectives, 
and seldom rising above the region of conscious art, must 
have brought the scenes she was portraying vividly before 
her Western audience. We do not escape from Hrotswitha, 
the nun of Gandersheim, but the Greek drama of Christ’s 
Passion long supposed to have been written in the fourth 
century by St. Gregory Nazianzen, from internal evidence 
has been relegated to its proper place some six centuries later, 
y its latest editor, Dr. Brambs, of Leipzig. It is to the 
growth of the religious drama in England that Miss Bates 
turns her attention. In the early days of the Church the 
Jessons of Christmas, Good Friday, and Easter, were em- 
phasised and supplemented by dramatic ceremonies ; choristers 
and monks personated shepherds or Maries round rude repre- 
sentations of mangers or sepulchres. Gradually the scenes 
became more elaborate, words and choruses to suit other 
characters were added, then the audiences outgrew the 
churches and abbeys and spread into the churchyards; bands 
of boy-actors were trained in the larger schools (in London 
the choristers of St. Paul’s were a recognised body in 13878), 
and in course of time we find scaffolds reared in the market- 
towns at the annual fairs, and new generations springing up, 
from whose ranks the players were yearly recruited. The 
earliest play enacted in England of which we have any 
mention was a miracle-play in praise of St. Katharine, per- 
formed at Dunstable,—Pollard says probably at the end of 
the eleventh century; Miss Bates says early in the twelfth 
century. Certainly, dramatic representations of sacred sub- 
jects were popular long before the age of Chaucer, and con- 
tinued in favour until the end of the Elizabethan age. Miss 
Bates quotes Jusserand : “ Cing 4 six cents ans de popularité ! 
‘Quelle piéce de théitre occupa si longtemps la scéne!” London 
played a distinct part in the gradual unrolling of the panorama 
ofthe stage. Besides the St. Paul’s choristers who petitioned for 
‘the suppression of “ unexpert” players in 1378, Hone tells us 
that “the more eminent performers of mysteries in London 
were the society of parish clerks,” who obtained their charter 
as early as 1233. A parish “clarke” was he that was 
“yclepid Absolon,” who, among his other accomplishments,— 

“Sometimes to show his lightness and maistrie 

He plaieth Herod on a scaffold hie.” 
Chaucer seems to have been well acquainted with miracle- 
plays, his Wife of Bath recounts :— 

“Therefore made I my Visitations 

To Vigilis and to Processions, 

To prechings eke, and to Pilgrimagis, 

To plays of Miracles and Mariages.” 
‘Those same “scaffolds hie” on which Absolon showed his 
agility, play a prominent part in the development of miracles 
and “mysteries” as they gradually slipped from ecclesias- 
tical hands and became the property and inheritance of the 
townspeople. They were played on movable structures called 
“pageants,” which by-and-by gave their name to the scenes 
enacted on them, according to Archdeacon Rogers, who saw 
the last Whitsun plays in Chester before his death in 1595. 
“The maner of these playes were, every company had his 
pagiant, which pagiante weare a high scafold with 2 rowmes, 
a higher and a lower, upon 4 wheeles. In the lower they 
apparelled themselves, and in the higher rowme they played, 
beinge all open on the tope, that all behoulders might heare 
and see them.” An engraving in Knight’s Pictorial History 


of England shows one of these “ pageants,” which looks like 
an enlarged Punch-and-Judy show. Pollard says, “In some 
cases, e.g, in that of the Trial of Christ, for the proper per- 





formance of a play two scaffolds would be required,.... 
messengers also would ride up to a scaffold through the town, 
and there are stage-directions, such as,—‘ Here Herod shall 
rage on the pagond and also in the street.’” These pageants 
were furnished with players by the various guilds, each com- 
pany performing a different scene and being moved on from 
point to point in the town until the series was complete,—the 
early dawn havizg witnessed the Creation, the sunvet may 
have shed its last rays uu the eid of tue world. 

Miss Bates chooses the Towneley Plays (also calied the 
Widkirk, Woodkirk, or Wakefield Plays) as a representative 
“miracle cycle” to examine in detail. Mr. Pollard says, 
“* Widkirk,’ however, is an obvious mistake, as there is no such 
place near Wakefield...... There is, however, a place 
called Woodkirk, about four miles to the north of Wakefield ;” 
and Professor Skeat, commenting on this passage in the 
Atheneum of December 2nd, 1893, explains that “wid” is 
merely an older and more correct spelling of “ wood” (the 
A.-S. “wudu,” wood, is a later form of ‘“ widu”), and con- 
cludes that “the place was called ‘ Widkirk ’ long before it 
was called ‘ Woodkirk;’ and that it was so called because it 
was the correct name. And no doubt it was long preserved 
in the mouths of the country people, who unwittingly pre- 
serve archaisms for many centuries, as long as they are not 
taught otherwise. We may therefore identify Widkirk with 
Woodkirk without the slightest misgiving.” This cycle is 
remarkable for its originality and humour. Among other 
scenes, the Glovers presented the history of Cain and Abel, 
enlivened by the antics of a mythical personage called Garcio, 
Cain’s ploughboy. The history of the Patriarch Noah also 
seems always to have introduced a comic element, and the 
Pagina Pastorum, with its story of “Mak” and the stolen 
sheep, contains the true germ of English comedy. The 
Chester Pageant of the Flood also entertained the spec- 
tators with the trials of Noah, his difficulties with his wife at 
length causing that Patriarch to complain,— 

“ Lorde, that wemen be crabbed aye, 
And none are meke I dare well saye ;” 
and of the sixteen Newcastle-on-Tyne plays the only survivor 
is an absurd version of the same story, in which the char- 
acters consist of Noah and his shrewish wife and the Devil. 


These cycles of plays were evidently carefully rehearsed, 
and no expense was spared in producing them. A yearly rate 
was levied on the craftsmen of the various guilds in the cen- 
tral towns where they were performed, and the players were 
duly passed and qualified by “pageant-masters,” who com- 
bined the duties of stage-manager and treasurer. The accounts 
of expenses incidental to these performances still extant are 
most curious. Miss Bates quotes a long list, beginning “ Paid 
for a pair of gloves for God, 2d.,” and ending with “Item: 
Divers necessaries for the trimming of the Father of Heaven;” 
and Mr. Pollard gives us the expenses incurred by the Smiths 
at Coventry in 1490, where the various sums paid to “ God, 
Caiaphas, ‘ Heroud,’ ‘ Pilatt,’” and imaginary personages, 
such as the “ Bedull” and “ Pilatt is sonne,” are duly entered. 
The actors who personated the Trinity, or apostles and saints, 
wore gilt wigs and beards; Herod was represented as a Saracen, 
and swore by “ Mahounde;” Judas was known by his red beard 
and yellow robe. The Devil played a very visible part in these 
miracle-plays, clad in black and red, with hoofs and tail and 
hideous demon head. John Heywood speaks of him as a 
familiar figure in the well-known lines,— 

“For as goode happe wolde have it chaunce, 

Thys devyll and I were of olde acquaintaunce ; 

For oft, in the play of Corpus Christi, 

He hath played the devyll at Coventry.” 
Later on he became the Vice of the “ Moralities,” and finally 
degenerating into the buffoon or jester, possibly survives in 
the homely street-pageant of “Punch and Judy.” In the 
Tatler of May 14th, 1709, there is an account of a “ poppet- 
show ” of the Creation of the World, “ when we came to Noah’s 
Flood in the show, Punch and his wife were introduced 
dancing in the Ark.” 

Shakespeare may have seen the dying glories of the 
Coventry Corpus Christi plays; as late as 1575, “certain 
good-harted men of Coventree ” had the honour of playing 
before Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth. His Autolycus “com- 
passed a motion of the Prodigal Son,” and Puck chants :— 


“Captain of our fairy band, 
Helena is here at hand, 
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And the youth, mistook by me, 
Pleading for a lover’s fee ; 
Shall we their fond pageant see ? ” 
We can imagine him reading Bale and John Heywood in 
holiday-hours, or lying on the bank of the Avon on a summer 
evening, idly watching the great cloud-pageunts, lighted up to 
a momentary splendour by the dying sun, fading slowly away 
into the dusk of twilight. Did he remember the visions of 
his youth when he wrote ?— 
“ These our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air; 
And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.” 

We have left no space to note Miss Bates’s chapter on the 
“‘Moralities.” The very word, she says, “is like a yawn.” She 
dextrously quotes various modern critics, and confronts Ward 
with Collier, and Symonds with Jusserand. We notice on 
p. 206, a stage-direction quoted from the play of Histriomastix, 
1610, which we conclude to be a misprint for Dekker’s Satiro- 
mastic, the former compound being the title of Prynne’s 
savage attack on the stage, printed in 1632. 





THE BALLAD-POETRY OF SOUTHERN SPAIN.* 
“Give me the making of a nation’s ballads, and let who will 
make their laws,” was the maxim of Fietcher, of Saltoun, a 
learned and high-principled patriot, though a crotchety and 
unpractical statesman. We would prefer to modify this rule, 
and say, “Give us the ballads which the people make for 
themselves, and then we shall obtain a clear insight into the 
national character and learn what laws they are likely to 
accept or reject. What the comic drama is to the cultured, 
and the music-hall to the ill-educated portions of urban 
populations, the ballad has been, and in some countries still 
is, to the rural peasantry,—a true exponent of their sentiments, 
though too frequently inaccurate in statements of facts. 
Critics, it is well known, have censured Lord Macaulay for 
his indiscriminate adoption of the vulgar and often malig- 
nant rhapsodies chanted in the streets of London during 
transitory fits of popular, or, we would rather say, rabble dis- 
content ; but the Klephtic songs collected by M. Fauvel may 
be taken as furnishing unimpeachable evidence of the state 
of European Turkey under Moslem domination; the Jacobite 
ballads give us the real feelings of a portion of the people of 
Scotland for nearly an entire century ; the popular and rustic 
strains of the reign of Henry III. have tended powerfully to 
rehabilitate the memory of Simon de Montfort ; Moore’s Irish 
melodies, though originally composed for the delectation of 
brutal Saxon aristocrats in West-End drawing-rooms, have, 
with other verses ejusdem farinx, been so generally admired in 
his native land that they exhibit pretty clear indications of 
what Irish patriots would do if they had the power; and the 
battle-hymn of Rouget de Lisle is not only popular in 
France, but has frequently been sung by the London proletariat 
when marching to occupy Trafalgar Square. 

Mr. White, however, seems not to be a politician, and has 
turned his attention to the much more pleasant work of 
collecting ballads treating of domestic affairs and illustrating 
the habits and manners of a portion of a nation which, as its 
late king very sagaciously said in his speech to the Cortes, 
“Once ruled all Europe directly or indirectly, but now has 
quite enough to do in managing its own affairs.” Spain has 
suffered injustice from the unfavourable opinions formed of 
her population by the other nations of Europe, who have 
forgotten that a despotic Government, a rigid censorship of 
the Press, and the Inquisition would enfeeble the character 
and intellect even of a nation of sages and heroes. Mr. Ford, 
in his Handbook for Spain did much to rehabilitate the 
reputation of the Spanish people, and has thus exerted 
himself to promote those feelings of benevolence and just 
forbearance which are essential to the comity of nations, and 
Mr. White has, with good taste and sound scholarship, aided 
in this laudable work, though we much regret that he confined 
his tour within too narrow limits, having explored only 
portions of Andalusia and Granada, and hence made but a 
small collection of rural and village poetry. The unfavourable 
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opinion of the Spanish people entertained by other nations: 
and expressed too often with undeserved harshness by 
writers, is toa great extent traditionary, and originated nearly 
three centuries ago, its principal factors being fear for 
liberty and independence from the excellence of Spanish 
military discipline and the brilliant valour of the Oastillian 
soldiery, envy of the wealth poured in each year from Mexico 
and Peru, and of the superior talents of their diplomates and 
Governors of Provinces; and ignorance, as but few persons 
visited the Peninsula then, as indeed but few do now, save 
invalids who are generally obliged to confine themselves to 
the favoured district of Malaga. How strong this prejudice 
was in this country may be estimated from the fact that 
Shakespeare gave the most atrocious of his villains, though 
of Italian race, the Spanish name Iago, though he must have 
been acquainted with the correct Italian name Jacopo. In this 
satirical touch he is paralleled by a Por tuguese dramatist, who, 
though he wrote his plays in the language of his country, 
yet whenever he introduced on the stage an evil spirit made 
him speak Spanish, gravely alleging that the Spaniards were 
so abominably wicked that their language was well adopted 
for fiendish sentiments. Yet, so inconsistent is fashion, 
during the reign of the last two Tudors this language 
was much in vogue at the English Court and among the 
upper circles of society, as French came into use after the 
Restoration, and Italian under the two first Georges; and as 
history repeats itself, even in the case of unpatriotic frivolity, 
we have now returned again to French. 


Mr. White, and previously Mr. Ford, represents the Spanish 
middle class and the peasantry as hospitable, good-humoured, 
unselfish, courteous, and rigidly upright in their dealings, 
while admitting that they are deficient in energy and addicted 
to procrastination ; and this we believe to be a just account of 
the national character. One very strong and pleasing proof 
that the Andalusians, however excitable, are a law-abiding 
people, is the great popularity of the Guardia Civil, or Police 
Force, a ballad in praise of which is to be found in Mr. 
White’s book. Our writers of music-hall ditties, and even 
some littérateurs of a higher class, rather strive to bring 
ridicule and contempt on a very meritorious body of men, but 
we do not at all believe that these sneers represent the true 
bias of the people. 

But it is very difficult to form a just opini on of the character 
of any important nation without an accurate investigation of 
geographical circumstances and racial peculiarities. The 
extent of Spain, the Pyrenean barrier shutting it out from 
the rest of Europe, the five parallel Sierras (only one of which 
Mr. White has explored), the scarcity of practicable roads, 
and the early establishment of separate and independent 
kingdoms, each speaking its own peculiar dialect, have 
fostered, if they have not engendered, some remarkable differ- 
ences in sentiments, manners, and even employments. The 
energetic and adventurous Asturian or Biscayan therefore 
differs much from the dweller in alluvial Valencia, where, as 
their own proverb tells us, “ the earth is water and the men 
women.” The proud Castillian, “son of somebody ” (for this 
is the proper explanation of the term Hidalgo, not “ son of a 
Goth ”) who when at sea in a tempest refuses to aid in haul- 
ing on the sheets because he would lose caste by doing a 
sailor’s work, is very unlike the industrious Catalonian, in 
whose land commerce and manufactures have flourished since 
the days of Hannibal and Scipio, and we should have some 
difficulty in accepting the obstinate and rebellious Arragonese, 
who “ drive nails into walls with their heads,” as compatriots 
of the gentle and joyous Andalusian, who venerates the 
consumo (coastguard), though sometimes venturing on a 
little quiet smuggling. When the Spaniard prides himeelf 
on the purity of his blood, and calls himself uno viejo 
Christiano (a Christian of an old Christian line), he can only 
mean, with any degree of truth, that no Moor or Jewis to be 
found among his ancestors; but, setting aside the abvriginal 
Iberians now represented by the Basques alone, he will find 
the Tyrian, the Greek, the Roman, the Kelt, the German, the 
Italian, and the Irish exile, and this last class gave one Prime 
Minister to the Spanish realm, and several Generals to 
Spanish armies. In fine, whatever the stay-at-home student 
may think, the testimony of travellers leads us to believe that 
the Spaniard improves on acquaintance, and that, bating 
an occasional use of the navaja, he is an agreeable companion 
and an unflinching friend. As Mr. White is a cheerful and 
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observant traveller, and an industrious collector of popular 
songs, we trust he may repeat his visit to the “renowned 
romantic land,” and let us hear from him again; but we hope 
he will take our remarks in good part if we suggest to him to 
avoid slangy words and phrases, even though he may have 
heard them used in what is commonly (though perhaps 
ironically) termed “good society,” and also to translate 
Spanish ballads into English prose, and not essay versifica- 
tion, as he does not appear to us to possess either the os 
magna sonaturum or the curiosa felicitas essential to a poetical 
translator as well as to an original poet. 

There is, we believe and hope, a good future in reserve for 
the land of the Cid, of the great Captain, of Cervantes, 
Lucan, Martial, and Seneca, if only her rulers will repress 
Socialism and Anarchism with a stronger hand than some 
Governments whom we need not name have done and are 
doing—then the sons of Pilayo will profit by the words of a 
forgotten poet :— 

“Remember, remember Barossa, 
Where foemen assailed you in vain. 


Remember your famed Saragossa, 
And strike for the cause of Spain.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 

None of the half-crown magazines contain any startling 
article this month. They suffer, we fancy, like newspapers, 
from the general dullness of the times, and also, in a more 
especial way, from a competition which, whether it affects 
their circulation or not, tends to scatter their contributors, 
and distract that fixed attention of the public which, when- 
ever it is secured, makes a magazine so valuable by drawing 
towards it in a stream all the young literary ambition there 
is. In the Nineteenth Century, for example, we cannot 
honestly say that we care for the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers’s 
account of “The Position of the Liberal Party.” There is 
nothing in it except that Mr. Gladstone is the “Grand Old 
Man;” that the Lords must agree with democracy while 
there is yet time; and that Welsh Disestablishment and 
Disendowment must be proposed and, if possible, carried 
next Session. All that may be most sensible—doubtless 
is so, from the writer’s point of view—but one hungers 
for something which, from that point of view, shall be a 
little more nutritive. Nor do we gain much from Mr. W. 
S. Blunt’s defence of the Khedive, in “The Khedive and 
Lord Cromer,” unless it be the assurance—which is, we sup- 
pose, authentic—that Abbas II., if much interfered with, is 
quite willing to resign. That is interesting and gratifying, 
because it will make his dismissal, if necessary, so much 
easier; but then, a writer who thinks him “the shrewdest 
political head in Egypt” may mistake his decision as he 
mistakes his character. It is important, too, to know that 
Riaz Pasha is entirely hostile to Lord Cromer’s plan of 
government, and is quietly working to retain to Egypt the 
privilege of “self-government,’—which means, of course, 
government by the Khedive and his Pashas. What one 
wishes to see is an account of Egypt which, without talk- 
ing nonsense about a self-government which the country has 
never had since the days of the Pharaohs, will convince 
us that our methods of administration and revivification 
could be greatly improved.——Nor do we gain much from Mr. 
Threlfall, though he is secretary to the Labour Electoral Asso- 
ciation, and a temperate and intelligible writer. He only 
advises artisans to send up fifty members, who shall form a 
distinct group in Parliament, and work in the interests of 
labour only. That is old advice, and false advice, and will 
fail, just as the similar policy of the Parnellites has failed — 
Mr. R. Brett has put together a pleasant account of the inter- 
course between the Queen and Sir Robert Peel, which brings 
out the tenderness lurking in an apparently morose states- 
man, ina most interesting way. It brings out, too, the very 
curious influence which the Queen has exercised over successive 
Prime Ministers, and a certain detachment in her from themall. 
We see nothing new in the paper, but it is most readable and 
convincing——Lady Catherine Milnes Gaskell’s account of 
Wenlock, in Shropshire, is full of interest, but we wish she 
had been a little more diffuse about the popular superstitions. 
That subject requires more investigation than it has received, 
the difficulty being to induce the villagers to say what they 
believe. No man, for instance, would have received this 
really striking confidence :— 

“In spite of a Board school, a railway, and a bank, many are 








the milder forms of superstition that find here a resting-place, 
A white donkey at Wenlock is held to be a sacred animal, An 
old woman of my acquaintance who has one, will never allow it to 
be struck, as she is of opinion ‘that the baiste be white by the 
finger of the Lord, and needs no Church marker” To injure 
robins, or to take the nest of these birds in spring, is accounted 
an accursed thing. A poor woman once told me that ‘her lag 
was a-gettin’ more naturaler every year; but sure, you cudn’t 
*specs much else, for ’Arry he ’ad robbed a robin’s nest, it being 
fobbed upon un as ’ow it was only an ordinary fowl’s.’” 

There you have a lad punished for the infraction of a super. 
stitious though humane law, while he was admitted to be 
innocent. If that is common, the laws of witchcraft must be 
held to operate like the laws of nature, with a certain inde. 
pendence of moral justice. The candle will burn an innocent 
child, and “that” which protects robins will punish even an 
imbecile for injuring them.—Mr. Bakewell’s account of 
the operation of female franchise in New Zealand is a bitter 
one, but contains many facts. The women, he says, are al} 
prohibitionists, would, indeed, “burn down” the public. 
houses, and are all in favour of secular, as opposed to religious, 
education. They will not even allow the Irish Scripture. 
lessons to be read. Mr. Bakewell believes their motive is a 
belief that, with religious education, paid teachers would 
disappear, and they want their sons to be paid teachers; 
but the motive seems insufficient. Secularity seems in New 
Zealand to have been carried very far :— 

“ There is no Bible-reading in schools allowed, and no instrue- 

tion is given in religion. Even history is not made a pass subject, 
For some time past there has been growing up amongst thinking 
men a very strong opinion that bringing up children without 
any knowledge of Christianity, and without any teaching of an 
authoritative code of morals, has produced, and is producing, a 
most undesirable state of things. A whole generation has now 
grown to manhood, to the majority of whom the simplest facts of 
the early history of Christianity are as unknown as the facts of 
early Chinese history. They never read the Bible at school, and 
there is no such book at home; they never go to a Sunday-school, 
or to church except to look after some girl; and they are as desti- 
tute of any religious sentiment as a horse or a cow. They are 
not heathens—they have no religion at all. They would not call 
themselves Agnostics, because they do not know the meaning of 
the word, but in the literal sense they are Agnostics.” 
Mrs. Harrison’s answer to Mrs. Crackanthorpe on 
“Mothers and Daughters” is very amusing and bright, 
revealing, indeed, a striking degree of dramatic skill, but we do 
not exactly see her drift, unless it is that a mother should make 
her grown-up daughter her companion. We thought she did, 
rather to the husband’s despair sometimes. We suppose Mrs, 
Harrison also endorses this very sensible advice from a French 
lady :— 

“‘ When I come to England I always feel as if I were ina Dames 
Seules railway carriage with the windows up. You have Woman’s 
world, Woman’s work, work for Women, Women’s newspapers 
and magazines, staring at you from every street corner. I believe 
that in America they went so far as a Women’s Exhibition. 
But women are not a separate class, and I object to being 
treated as if we were Esquimaux or Hottentots. I know of good 
work and bad work, i work and beautiful work, but unless 
for very special things I do not understand women’s work. We 
in France have admirable social workers, artists, and writers 
who are women, and I am far from saying that their work has 
not a distinctive quality; but we do not insult them by talking 
of women’s work. You may be sure that thus you are raising 
two standards, and that one of them is a false one.” 

Mr. Chauncey Depew, in an article written with a certain 
passion, defends Protection in the United States, and declares 
that Tariff Reform will certainly be beaten :— 

“ The tariff reformers, therefore, find themselves in a position 
where it is equally hazardous to advance or retreat. They must 
do something, or confess either the falsity of their promises or 
the fallacy of their teachings. Such a radical reform as was 
originally intended they cannot carry through, and anything less 
is simply an affirmation of the Republican policy. In the mean- 
time, the people, harassed with doubts and fears, losing money, 
or out of employment, with the impatience of despair or of 
hunger, are clamouring for action. Every day’s delay is regarded 
as further evidence of incapacity for government. Under these 
circumstances, a miracle can scarcely pass a measure which 
would materially alter the present law, and only a miracle can 
prevent the return of the Protectionists to power.” 

Dr. E. J. Dillon, in the Contemporary Review, essays to 
prove that the author of Ecclesiastes was acquainted 
with the teaching of Gautama, which he thinks “must 
have been” pretty widely diffused in Alexandria about 
205 B.C., when the book was probably written. He main- 
tains that the Buddhist philosophy and that of Koheleth 
are substantially identical. This he demonstrates by an 
account of the dominant opinion in Ecclesiastes, namely, 
the nothingness of life, which seems to us overstrained. The 
author of Ecclesiastes certainly held, like most moralists, 
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that life was not very attractive; but to say that he believed 
extinction to be the supreme good, is to attribute both to 
him and to Gautama an unproved opinion. Reabsorption 
into the All is not necessarily extinction; and while 
Gautama taught reabsorption, the author of Ecclesiastes 
stopped short of any definite utterance. Of course he may 
have been familiar with Gautama’s ideas, and have absorbed 
part of them. The paper is worth reading.—wWe do not 
agree with all “A Fogey’s ” criticisms in his paper on “ The 
Young Men,” but this is a remark worth extracting :— 

“In erudite, in historical writing, for example, one does not 
remark any young man who is a conspicuous rival to the youth of 
Mr. Lecky, for example. Indeed, wide acquaintance with the 
great classical and foreign masters does not seem to be the forte 
of the young men. One is not here talking of academic specialists 
and archeologists, but of writers for the larger public. Youth 
appears to autoschediaze, as a rule; to write by aid of chic, rather 
than from a deep foundation of literary knowledge. The horizon 
of many is apparently bounded in the past by Rossetti: this 
limitation may be compensated for by an exhaustive knowledge 
of Verlaine. There are, of course, exceptions, notably among 
some young critics who have, as yet, published nothing save in 


periodicals.” 

We should like to ask “ A Fogey,” if he does not find among 
a majority of youth with literary or even scholarly instincts, 
a new dislike of strenuous intellectuallabour. That seems to 
us quite a separate “ note” of our day, and it is not easily 
explicable, unless it be from the absence of the old discipline 
which compelled us all to work. The intellectual youth of 
to-day are very clever, and in a way well informed; but they 
like to arrive at conclusions as women do, by trusting their 
intuitions. Mr. John Rae sends a clever paper on 
“The Eight-Hours Day,” really full of knowledge. He 
maintains that short hours increase the productiveness of 
the human machine; and in the course of his argument he 
certainly proves that the long-houred Americans do not do 
more work than shorter-houred rivals. They used to do 
while they were more intelligent, but the British workman is 
catching them up in education. The following statement of 
the wage-earning power of different nationalities in America 
will surprise many readers :— 





Namber of Workers. Nationality. Average Income. 
TEE cs .. ~=Welsh «.. 614 dollars. 

G2 ... .. Scotch ei ose O82 a 

BIG... .. German ... ac 'OGU oe 

385... coo ere os veo. SOL P 

238... .. English ... ee 534 = 

1294 ... ... American... ee 6520 i 

24 French ... eo. 463 a 


The climate has perhaps worn out of the American a certain 
staying power, as it bas visibly worn his flesh down. It 
seems that the Australian who works short hours beats any 
other labourer. “He never dawdles,” said Sir G. Tryon.—— 
Mr. Lilly sends an able paper against the modern theory of 
crime, under which the criminal is really held to be a sick 
man, and the justice of punishing him, except by detention, 
is directly questioned. Mr. Lilly holds strenuously by the 
right of retribution, and is half-inclined, we fancy, to believe 
that the lex talionis is the result of a divine instinct. This 
would lead to torture, and we are not sure that Mr. Lilly 
does not exaggerate even the deterrent influence of whipping. 
It is a very good punishment in some cases, but judging from 
the experience of the Army and Navy, we doubt its universally 
deterrent effect. The men were always incurring it, and that 
knowingly. If it could not conquer the desire to get drunk, 
how can it conquer the much stronger desire to live by crime ? 
Mr Lilly, we note, is inclined to think that pauperism is the 
great cause of crime; butisit ? Men who have been sentenced 
are very well fed and lodged, but they go back to crime again, 
even when work is open to them. 


Mr. Norwood Young’s defence of Australian solvency will 
be most welcome and instructive to all investors in Australia; 
but it would have been even more instructive had it not been 
so closely confined to the hostile statements in the Investors’ 
Review. It is not quite enough to prove that the Colonies 
can pay their debts, which Mr. Young certainly does, but it 
must also be shown that they are willing. We do not doubt 
that ourselves, but there is in England a latent belief that the 
powerful Labour Party only sanctions borrowing in order to 
keep up the rate of wages, and that when no more can be 
obtained, it will “scale” the interest in order to reduce taxa- 
tion. The people of New Zealand, under extreme pressure, 


New Zealanders are specially English, and therefore speci- 
ally honest in recognising obligations. The paper, how- 
ever, is a most useful one, though its writer does hint 
that we “force” money upon the Colonies. Is not 
that nonsense ?——The article in the Contemporary Review 
which will be most read is probably Mrs. Crackan- 
thorpe’s on “The Plaint of the Old.” She states that 
“ plaint ” thus :—‘ The root idea underlying the monotonous, 
the oftentimes querulous, cry of the old with which, now that 
attention is called to it, the very air seems to be filled, is, in 
a word, this: Though their creature comforts are well looked 
after, influenza and chills kept at bay, gout and rheumatism 
severely dealt with and dieted, they are left wholly by them- 
selves. Thus their mental loneliness becomes well-nigh in- 
tolerable.” That is clearly put; but the remedy is still 
obscure. Mrs. Crackanthorpe, we fancy, sees none, except in 
advising the old to sympathise with the young, and to culti- 
vate optimism within themselves. That is good advice doubt- 
less ; but why should not the young sympathise a little with 
the old, and abandon them less to their mental loneliness ? 
The old are often entertaining, even if they cannot talk of 
amusements with any passionate interest. We fancy, by the 
way, Mrs. Crackanthorpe makes one mistake. Old ladies are 
rarely deserted, for they never lose their interest in the social 
drama. It is old men who are sedulously made comfortable, 
and then left to bore themselves. 

The best paper in the Fortnightly is Lady Jeune’s exceed- 
ingly sensible and temperate answer to Mrs. Crackanthorpe 
on “ The Revolt of the Daughters.” Lady Jeune maintains that, 
except among the hysterical and nervous girls, whose number, 
of course, increases with the pace of modern life, there is no 
more revolt than there always was, rather indeed less, because 
there is so much more education, and so many more oppor- 
tunities for healthy mental activity :—‘It is very difficult to 
picture a happier life or one of greater freedom than girls 
now enjoy, or one more replete with varied interests and 
pursuits. If a girl is intellectually inclined, a University 
career is open to her, where she can distance her male com- 
petitors. If athletic, she can take her part in all the sports 
and pastimes formerly the sole monopoly of her brothers. 
If sentimental or of a humanitarian disposition, she can find 
ample scope for her powers in work among the poor and in 
nursing. If frivolous, there never was an age when society 
was pleasanter or more delightful for girls, or when there 
were fewer restrictions on their enjoyment, and those only of 
such a nature as to prevent them going ‘ too far ahead’ until 
they have acquired some moral ballast.” The restraints re- 
maining are very few, and they do not depend on conventions, 
but on laws which could not be abolished without abolishing 
girlhood altogether at very great risk both to purity and 
innocence. There are, we believe, those who do not believe 
that the risks exist; but Lady Jeune has a wide experience 
of life, and she plainly states her doubt as to the safety of 
further experiment :— 

“Tt is exceedingly difficult and invidious to say what the age 
should be (if there is any) at which the restraints which, we think, 
are necessary for young girls should be relaxed. There is 
obviously a period when, if a woman does not marry, she may be 
allowed freedom both as regards the way in which she will live 
her life and as to the maternal control, but we should say not 
before she is twenty-five. We know that the acquisition of a 
privilege, when it comes in the order of things, is not so precious 
as when wrested in conflict, and the enfranchisement which a 
woman attains: by age is somewhat tainted, and not of the same 
value in her eyes. It has, in reality, a value far greater than it 
would have had in earlier days, for she has learnt something of 
life, and experienced some of its difficulties, and she is better able 
to appreciate the proportionate value of what she acquires, and 
will not run amuck, outraging and violating every rule of con- 
duct and decorum—which she would, in all probability, do if she 
were eighteen or twenty. We do not say this from a disbelief in 
the inherent purity of girls, but with the ignorance of youth, the 
strength of its impulses, the unscrupulousness of men, and the 
varied temptations of life, how could we trust any girl, left to 
herself, to sail safely through the troublous sea on which she 
would embark ? ” 

—— There is a very pleasant paper by Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
in honour of the late Professor Tyndall, which will one day 
be quoted in biographies of its author. He confesses to a 
rather radical change of opinion. Unlike Professor Tyndall, 
who was a Carlylean, he believed in the self-government of 
mankind, but he has seen reason to abandon that view. “My 
faith in free institutions, originally strong (though always 
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them is a question of popular character), has in these later 
years been greatly decreased by the conviction that the fit 
character is not possessed by any people, nor is likely to be 
possessed for ages to come. A nation of which the legislators 
vote as they are bid, and of which the \, orkers surrender their 
rights of selling their labour as they please, has neither the 
ideas nor the sentiments needed for the maintenance of liberty. 
Lacking them, we are on the way back to the rule of the 
strong hand in the shape of the bureaucratic despotism of a 
socialist organisation, and then of the military despotism which 
must follow it; if, indeed, some social crash does not bring 
this last upon us more quickly.” The pessimism of age may 
be visible in that remark, but it also embodies the experience 
of a life——Equally pleasant is Mr. Goldwin Smith, in 
“Oxford Revisited,” though his final remarks will not be 
considered delightful by advanced women. Tolerant to all 
other innovations in Oxford, the Professor dislikes the 
steps taken towards the co-education of the sexes, as 
tending to alter the masculine character of the Univer- 
sity, without any adequate gain to the general instruc- 
tion of women. He doubts, indeed, whether young men 
generally would enter the lists against girls. We see no 
evidence for the doubt, and though we agree that the present 
movement is probably only a sign of a passing unrest, we can 
see no harm, if girls like to learn classics, mathematics, or 
physics thoroughly, in the Universities recording that fact. 
It is much better than letting those who learn fancy they 
know everything, when nothing is distinct to their minds. —— 
We grow a little tired of discussions on Socialism; but Mr. 
Mallock’s exposure of “ Fabian Economics” is very conclusive, 
especially as to the folly of forbidding men to accumulate. 
The great argument, too, against equality, the fact that pro- 
duction is mainly due to “ability and not to labour,” is very 
strongly enforced. Mr. Mallock shows that but for this 
factor, the present population of Great Britain could not 
be even maintained, and asks how, if the State destroys 
the stimulus which now induces “scarce brains” to exert 
themselves, the Socialists hope to make them do it. Of course 
true Socialists will reply that pay can only produce willing- 
ness, and as the able will be willing to exert themselves, 
nothing will be lost. That is to say, they believe that 
their system will change human nature, as religion has 
failed to do. Well, let them try it, and organise a society, 
say, in a Mediterranean island, on their principles and see. 
As Mr. Mallock cleverly puts it, if governing ability is not 
required, why do not the great Unions with their large 
revenues start factories of their own, and so supersede the 
objectionable capitalists?>——Professor Karl Pearson offers 
evidence derived from collected observations at Monte Carlo, 
that the “law of chance,” as understood by mathematicians, 
does not tally with the results of experience. Its validity is 
upset by the intrusion of a factor of unknown potency, which, 
if we understand the argument aright, we may briefly de- 
scribe as the “ unconditioned chance of recurrence,” either in a 
number ora colour. A long “run” has no business to occur, 
but in its perversity or impudence it happens, to the con- 
fusion of mathematics. We knew at least one good mathe- 
matician who thought he had discovered the immutable law of 
roulette, tried it, and lost everything. He continued to believe 
in his law, all the same. 

The newest paper in the National Review is Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey’s appeal to the Lords to introduce the Referendum 
by tacking it to the Home-rule Bill. He shows that it 
would be easy to take such a vote, and of course it would be 
truly democratic; but, unhappily, after convincing the Lords, 
he has to convince the Commons, who simply reply that the 
system is fatal to their authority. It places the people above 
them, and they mean to be at the top. 

Miss Gerard’s “The Rich Miss Riddell,” now running 
through Blackwood, is even better than her work usually is; 
and there isa lively paper on “Shikar ” by Sir E. Braddon, 
with a curious criticism on elephants, whose intelligence the 
hunter finds slightly demonic. It never comes out, he says, 
except when it is not wanted. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Translations of the English Goethe Society, 1891-92. (David Nutt.) 
—After passing through a period of temporary obscuration, the 
English Goethe Society has rallied its forces, and again boasts of 











a large and influential membership. The volume of its trang. 
actions now before us gives satisfactory evidence of its reneweg 
activity. It gives evidence, too, of tae basis on which the Society 
has been reconstructed. Its labours are not now confined tg 
Goethe, but, while keeping him as the central figure, take in the 
whole field of German literature, science, and art. Thus the 
secretary, Dr. Eugen Oswald, writes an interesting and scholarly 
article on “ Chamisso,” and Mr. Aikman contributes an excellent 
translation of the “Crucifix” of that poet. Mr. W. C. Coupland 
writes on “ Recent Contributions to the Study of Faust,”—cop. 
tributions which concern themselves chiefly with the character 
of Mephistopheles, and which are set forth and criticised by Mr, 
Coupland with great penetration. Another paper of much interest 
and involving immense research is that of Dr. Alexander Tille 
on “ The Artistic Treatment of the Faust Legend.” One of the 
most interesting gatherings of the Goethe Society was that at 
which Dr. Tille read this paper, illustrating it by a splendid col- 
lection of some four hundred engravings. Sir Theodore Martin 
contributes a translation, in the original metre, of the Roman 
Elegies, the first complete English version of this series. It is not 
likely to prove an exception to the rule that classical metres are 
impossible in English. Sir Theodore Martin’s verses are, indeed, 
of quite exceptional feebleness. What is one to make of sucha 
hexameter as this :— 
“ OpporTUNITY is that goddess’s name; learn to know her!” 
It seems quite indifferent to Sir Theodore Martin what sort of 
syllables he uses to bear the full weight of rhythmical emphasis, 
And he has a positive predilection for inserting spondees in the 
second half of the pentameter, an error never committed by 
Goethe, and forbidden not only by the rules of classical prosody, 
but by subtle laws of natural rhythm. Accordingly, we are con- 
tinually offended by verses like the following :— 
* Dark without colour or form, round souls weary and sad.” 


** Stayed the wanderer’s steps, brought him here to thy halls,’ 


“In the mellowest wafts of soft amorons air.” 

If we are to have spondees where they ought not to be, they 
might at least be true spondees, which “ of soft ” certainly is not. 
A paper on “Goethe’s earliest Critics in England,” by Mr. R. 
G. Alford, is, as might be expected, very entertaining reading. 
A translation of “‘ Wertber” published in 1780, first introduced 
Goethe to English readers, and it attained immediate popularity. 
The Monthly Review made the first serious attempt at a critical 
appraisement of Goethe in 1798, when it reviewed “ Wilhelm 
Meister” with considerable discernment. After this, however, 
Goethe’s progress in England was very slow. The Edinburgh 
Review attacked him in 1816 in an article described by another 
magazine as displaying “a great deal of that talent which 
an honourable mind rejoices not to possess.” Yet some of 
the remarks quoted by Mr. Alford from this article, ap- 
parently with the idea of exhibiting its author’s ineptitude, are 
not so very wide of the mark after all. “With the exception of 
Schiller,” writes the Edinburgh Reviewer, “the Germans have no 
writer of chaste or elegant prose.” Now, Lessing is a much better 
prose-writer than Schiller ; but it is true to this day that Jerman 
prose is nearly always amorphous, unwieldy, and lacking in the 
quality called “style.” Again, the reviewer observes: ‘It isa 
singular fact that Goethe, whose mind is really capable of appre- 
ciating the sublime and beautiful, should at the same time labour 
under a complete inability of avoiding the ridiculous and disgust- 
ing.” We should have thought that this remark could only be 
regarded as absurd by some one who did not know his Goethe, or 
who knew nothing else. Mr. Alford quotes Carlyle to the effect 
that “Goethe is the greatest genius who has lived for a 
century, and the greatest ass who has lived for three.” 
Other articles of interest are “Goethe’s Optimism.” by Mr. 
Alford; “Goethe as a Minister of State,” by Ella Hagemann ; 
“The Pessimistic Element in Goethe,” by Mr. R. M. Wenley ; and 
“ Goethe and Wordsworth,” by Mr. R. A. J. Meusch. 

Diana Tempest. By Mary Cholmondeley. 3 vols. (Bentley 
and Son.)—This is a very cleverly written and interesting novel. 
The fact on which the plot turns is of a painful kind,—an adapta- 
tion, under different circumstances, of the ‘‘ Lord Ronald and Lady 
Clare” incident ; but the story is worked out with much skill and 
in an excellent spirit. Diana is a finely drawn character, though 
how she came to be what she was with such a father as Colonel 
Tempest, and such a brother as Archie, it is not easy to imagine. 
Her grandmother, Mrs. Courtenay, is of the type of Thackeray’s 
Lady Kew,—not a copy, but a reminder. Diana Tempest may be 
recommended without hesitation to any reader that has reached 
years of discretion. 

The Revelation of St. John the Divine. With Notes, Critical 
and Practical, by the Rev. M. F. Sadler. (Bell and Sons.)—Mr. 
Sadler holds that the identity as to authorship between the 
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Gospel and the Revelation is established. The annotation is of 
the kind to which we are accustomed in Mr. Sadler’s work ; its 
yalue lies in the practical rather than in the critical element. 
From this point of view, this new volume will be found as useful 
as its predecessors. 

The Clergy List, 1894. (Kelly and Co.)—This “Clerical Guide 
and Ecclesiastical Directory” is arranged in the way that has 
peen followed now for some years past, and needs no recommenda- 
tion to our readers. But the proprietors claim to have made a 
new departure in the direction of giving the correct value of the 
enefices enumerated, and they acknowledge the “invaluable 
assistance” for which they have been indebted to the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission. To judge from the one benefice with the 
affairs of which the writer of this notice is intimately acquainted, 
the value given is less correct than it was before. Hitherto the 
nominal figure of the tithe-rent charge has been given, and given 
accurately, at £210. It was easy for any one to reduce this to the 
actual amount as settled by the yearly average. This would be, 
for 1893 (taking one half-yearly payment at £74 15s. 23d. and the 
other at £74 3s. 9d.), about £156 10s. But the Clergy List gives 
£200. Where does this figure come from? Not by adding the 
value of the glebe, which is £24, or surplice fees, which are nil. 
Deducting necessary outgoings, as rates, land-tax, insurance of 
buildings, but not a payment to Queen Anne’s Bounty, income 
and property tax, or house-duty, the net value of the benefice is 
£148. The fact is that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have no 
information to give about many benefices. The tithe commuta- 
tion can be ascertained elsewhere. The value of the glebes can 
be found only in “ Crockford.” ‘With this may be mentioned 
the Rochester Diocesan Directory. Published by authority. (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—It is interesting to compare the values 
of some benefices given in this and in the Clergy List. It should 
be stated that in the Diocesan Directory the clergy have been 
asked to give the annual average value of their benefices without 
deducting curates’ stipends, &c. :— 





Clergy List, Directory. | Clergy List, Directory. 
Ash ... £560 £460 Chaldon £300 £255 
Beddington 1,050 950 | Chalk ... 200 140 
Betchworth 200 150 | Charlwood 8:50 1,000 
Buckland 420 120 Chipstead 360 4.20 
Burham ... 320 290 | Cooling 620 410 
Burstow ... 400 352 | Crowhurst 110 109 


{welve rural parishes have been taken as they came. Two 
values are exact or nearlyso. In two the Clergy List understates ; 
in nine it overstates. The total value is an imaginary £5,390 
against an actual £4,956, i.e., there is an addition of nearly 10 per 
cent. to the true figures. 
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Allen (G.), The Scallywag, cr 8v0_ ........... «.«(Chatto) 3/6 
Argyll (Duke), Burdens of Belief, er 8vo (J.Murray) 6/0 
Ashdown (C. H.), St. Albans, Historical, &e., 4to ..... +e.( EB, Stock) 42/0 
Beames (J.), Grammar of the Bengali Language, er8 Univ. Press) 6/0 
Blake (B.), How to Read the Prophets, Part [V., Ezekiel, cr 8vo......(Clark) 4/0 
Bonwick (J.), Irish Druids and Old Religions, cr ‘So pee Griffith & Farran) 6,0 
Borgeaud (C.), Rise of Modern Democracy, cr 8vo . seoe..(SOnnenschein) 2/6 
Brooks (P.). Addresses, cr 8vo ... eeenatn (Dickenson) 2/6 
Creighton (M.), History of the Papacy. Vol. Vv 8v0 (Longmans) 15/0 















Doudney (S ), Son of the Morning, cr 870 ........0...s00ee “(Hodder & Stoughton) 3, 6 
Kuripides’ ippolutos, translated by ‘‘ H. B. 1 a, ” 8v0 (Avilliams & Norgate) 3/0 
Fenn (G. M.), Tiger Lily, 2 vols. cr 8vo...... ..(Chatto) 21/0 
Fo tman (J.), History of Parish Church of. Chipping ‘Lambourn “CE. Stock) 7/6 
Fries (B.), History of Scandinavian Fishes, 2 Parts, folio ..... osenteied (S. Low) 252/0 
(iosse (E.), Jacobean Poets, Cr 8V0............seercscsesessesseeceeseeees ghee 3/6 
Hall (H. 8.), Text- ook of Euclid, Books I. and iit, 12m 0......(Macmillan) 2/0 
Heron-Allen (E. H.), De Fidiculis Biographia, 2 vols. “Ato “(Griftith & Farran) 43/0 
Jeaffreson (0. 8.), Notes on Nursing in Eye Diseases, 16mo............(Wright) 2/6 


Jekyll (J.), ig sme with Lady G. 8. Stanley, 8vo ............(Murray) 16/0 
Layard (G. a Tennyson and his Pre-Raphaelite Illustrators, 8v0 (E.Stock) 7/6 
; Rs ), Historical Geography of British Colonies, Vol. EEE, 

accaiaihailaidundsinassnacuusagedummiadaatnseaiaaiesiiianiantonada (Oxford Univ. Press) 7/6 
Ly ievker (BR), Royal Natural History, Vol I, Seet. I. roy. 8vo ......0Warne) 5/0 
wadan (A. C.), Boglish Swahili, 12m0 © ..........cscsseeceeeee (Oxford Univ. Press) 7/6 
Marie, Countess of Saletto, translated by 8. King, cr simmcenectee Long) 6/0 
Marshall (H. R.), Pain, Pleasure, and Zisthetics, 8vo . ..(Macmillan) 8/6 
Maude (F. C.), Memoirs of the Mutiny, 2 vols. 8vo, ‘large paper ed. (Remington) 52/6 
Moss (R. W.), From Malachi to Matthew, l2mo ...... a Conf. Office) 2/6 
Poriciscam (W.), Denes OE EGE GV ccs cccscscssccrecscseccccssscesccscoes -(Methuen) 3/6 
Price (A. C.), Nature Teachings for the Young, 1 IC (Price) 2/6 
Reaney (G. E ), Dr. Grey’s Patient, cr 8V0...........000008 . ..(Bliss & Sands) 6/0 
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CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
OONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 


SM EDLEY’S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Oovered 


Balconies; Billiard and — a Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


Terms—2¢ to 4 guineas a week. 





HYDROPATHY, 


MATLOCKE. 








| Many persons suffer from headache and 
| what they mistake for neuralgia, which are 
the result of strained vision, and could be 
ST R Al N E D at once relieved by the use of proper glasses 
specially suited to the case.—For fuller 
information see “Our Evyzs,’ by Mr. 
JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic 
VI Sl Oo N | Optician ; or consult the Author personally 
| at 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


| 
| “OUR EYES AND HOW TO PRESERVE 
| THEM,” post-free 1s. 


A PENNY A DROP. 


THE OTTO OF ROSE, 
IN 
TOILET “VINOLIA” SOAP, 


Costs 1d. a drop. 
BLONDEAU et CIE., RYLAND ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


HOT | The Waters are highly efficacious in cases 
} 








MINERAL of Rheumatism, Gout, and Skin Affections, 


SPRINGS OF | rhe Baths are the most complete in Europe. 


BATH. sake 


Letters to the Manager will receive every attention. 


EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, PRINCE’S 

HALL, PICCADILLY.—LECTURE, TO-MORROW (SUNDAY) MORN- 
joy February 4th, at 11.15; Mr. J. A. Hobson on ‘ Over Specialisation in Work 
and Life 


HE ART UNION OF LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1837, 112 STRAND. 
President—The MARQUIS of LOTHIAN, K.T. 

Subscribers of one guinea are entitled to an important Etchiag by ROBERT 
MACBETH, A. R.A. (printed on India Paper), after the picture entitled 
SUMMERTIME,” by H. B. DAVIS, R.A, 
Also a chance of gaining, as the FIRST hacia the ee Original 
Painting by F. GOODALL, RA «y of 
“ REBEKAH,” purchased at a cost of £900. 
Or further valuable prizes in pictures and other works of art. 
Ordinary subscription, one guinea. Extra subscriptions for artists’ and other 
proofs of the etching, five, three, and two guineas, 
Full particulars may be obtained at the Society’s House, 112, Strand, W.C. 


| \ Reaches ITY EXTENSION LECTURES. 
MARYLEBONE CENTRE. 


A COURSE of TEN LECTURES on “THE HOMERIC AGE” will be given 
by Mr. J. Courton Cotuins, M.A., commencing THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 8th, 
1894, at $.30 p.m., at BEDFORD COLLEGE, 5 and 9, York Place, Baker Street, 
W. A Class for the Study of Greek will be formed in connection with these 
ures, 

Subscription Tickets for the Course—Numbered and Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. ; 
Unreserved Seats, 5s.; Single Lecture, 2s,—may be had on application to the 
Hon. Sec., Miss REES, 84 Finchley Road, N.W., or at the Doors. Ticket, 8s, 6d., 
may be supplied to Artisans or Elementary School Teachers. 


ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 

High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable _— 
TIONAL HOME for "GIRLS. Studio, teanis-court, grounds of fiveacres, oe 
ne compa for University Examinations. Thorough conversational F; and 
rman,—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-master, 

Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Master 
at Harrow.—Valuable Exhibitions to the Universities—NEXT TERM begins 
JANUARY 25th, 























Savago (R. H.), For Life and Love, cr 8vo........0..0..+ daduackaasdessad vor 2/0 

Shedd (G. F.), Orthodoxy and Heterodoxy, eee 6/0 

Tarr (R.S.), Bconomic Geology, 8VO .........ccecsssecceceeesceccereeceeces Gtesuillen} 16/0 

Y ne (S. H.), Student’s Tezt-Book of Botany, first half, 8v0 (Sonnenschein) 7/6 

Weizsacker (C. von), Apostolic Age, Vol. I. 8vo .... vasee( Williams & Norgate) 10/6 
DEATH. 


CaMPBELL.—On the 3lst ult.,at 36 Lorrimore Road, Newington, Surrey, John 
Campbell, Printer, aged 574 years, Paisley and Lancashire papers please copy. 


| “EVOLUTION IN COSTU ME.” 
LI BERTY & Co. (Revised to January, 1894.) 








“EVOLUTION | Tlastrated by 
IN | Past FasHIon - PLATES 
COSTUME.” PRESENT Aparranions. 


(REVISED TO Compiled and Invented by 
JANUARY, 1894.) MESSRS. LIBERTY. 


Post-free on application. Post-free on application. 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for about 

THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (senior and junior) will be HELD on 
APRIL 3rd, 4th, and 5th simultaneously at Rossall and at Oxford, candidates 
under fifteen and fourteen respectively.—For further information, apply HEAD- 
MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood, 


ERMANY.—FRAU MAJOR CURSCH, WEIMAR, 

Erfurtes str., 25, is willing to RECKIVH in her Home one or two elder 
English Girls who wish to study the German Language, Art, Music, &. 
Reference aliowed to Dr. Morton, 15 Greville Road, N.W. 


EIGHTON HOUSE SCHOOL for GIRLS, The Parks, 

MINEHEAD, WEST SOMERSET,—Thorough edacation, home comforts, 
Masters, Pupils prepared for Trinity College; Music. Oxford and Cam- 
tridge Local Exams. Lovely situation ; safe sea-bathing; tennis, Children 
rom abroad and delicate girls receive Principal's special supervision, Terms 
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OIRENOESTER. 
for Landowners and Farmers, Land 


pera AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 


r, 1845 A 

PR og me ig Pane Ty &e. Practical and Scientific Instruction 

in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &. : 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Deer, Courses of Instruction 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 30th, 1894, 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 
Hill, Staines.—The course of study is arranged to fit an engineer for em- 
ployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About forty students will be 
admitted in September, 1894. The Secretary of State will offer them for — 
tition—Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
partment and Three Appointments as Assistant-Superintendents in the Tele- 
graph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the College. 





T. JOHN’S FOUNDATION SCHOOL, LEATHER. 
HEAD, SURREY, for the FREE EDUCATION and MAIN [(ENANCE of 
the SONS of POOR CLERGYMEN of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
A FREE PRESENTATION (Albany Scholarship) will be competed for at the 
School, Leatherbead, on WEDNESDAY, April 11th, 1894. 
The NEXT ELECTION of BOYS will be held on TUESDAY, June 19th, 1894, 
Applications for the Free Presentation or the Election (or both) on forms 
provided by the Secretary must be received at the office not later than February 
28th. Candidates must be between 9 and 11 years of age. 
Candidates for the Free Presentation will be accommodated at the School, 

free of charge, on Tuesday and a oy ay ro and llth, 

applications to be addressed to the Secretary, 
eeu ma Rev. SUTTON PATTERSON, M.A, 
1 The Sanctuary, Westminster Abbey, S.W. 





BW Ne 2A COLLEG BE. 


An EXAMINATION in CLASSICS, open to Candidates for entrance and 
to Students in their first year of residence. will be held at Newnham College on 
THURSDAY, MARCH 8th, and the two following days. A Scholarship of £50 a 
year will be offered for competition, tenable for three years if awarded to a 
Student who has not yet come into residence, aud for two years if awarded toa 
resident Student of Newnham College. Should no Candidate show sufficient merit 
to obtain the £50 Scholarship, a Scholarship for £35 for one year may be 
granted on the recommendation of the Examiners, or the Scholarship may be 
altogether withheld. Scholars and other Canoidates recommended by the 
Examiners will be admitted without any further qualifying Examination. 
Candidates for this Examination must send their names before March Ist, to 
Miss Gladstone, Newnham College. 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held at the College, on THURSDAY, 
MARCH 8, and the two following days, consisting of four parts :— 

(1) Aritnmetic, Euclid, and Algebra. (3) Latin. 
(2) French and German. (4) Greek, 

Candidates are required to pass in Part 1, and in one at least of Parts 2, 3, 4. 
Candidates for the Entrance Examination must send their names and pay the 
fee of two guineas before March lst, to Miss GLADSTONE, who will give any 
further information, 





OME for GIRLS attending the Hastings and St. 
Leonards Oollege, Cumberland Gardens. DELICATE GIRLS needing 
sea-air also received by the month or term. House very near College; south 
aspect.—Address, Miss ALLBUTT, Summerleigh, Cumberland Gardens, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea, 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. — Detached 
house, south aspect, private playfield, resident Masters.—Mrs, JAMES 
MACDONELL, Gorse Cliff, Boscombe Chine, Bournemouth, 








ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees, 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J. D. McOLURE, M.A., LL.M., 
to the Boarding-House Master, or to the Secretary. 








( t LOUCESTER PLACE, PORTMAN SQUARE.—To 

LET, FURNISHED, for a few months, at a very low rental, one of these 
houses in good sanitary condition. Bath-room, hot and cold water, &c.—Apply, 
Messrs. DRUCE and CO., 69 Baker Street, Portman Square. 


\ \ JANTED, by a YOUNG MARRIED COUPLE with- 

out children, a SITUATION as HOUSEKEEPERS, or any other posi- 
tion of trust ; nine years’ reference from last employer.—‘ 0, E.,” 29 Ion Road, 
Thornton Heath, Surrey. 








PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
take place at UPPINGHAM on MARCH 28th, 29th, and 30th, 1894, 

for SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £70 per annum (limited to two 
boarding-honses), two of £50 per annum, two of £30 per annum each, tenable at 
the School. Candidates under 14.—Applications to be made by March 15th, 1894. 





REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 


DORKING. Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. 
There is a well-fitted gymnasium in the house. Principal, Miss BRAHAM. 
Reference permitted to Dr. Philpot, 61 Chester Square, 8.W., and W. Egerton 
Hine, Esq., Harrow School, The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on FRIDAY, 
January 19th, 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





the University, 





DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 

obtained, free of charge, by sending a Statement of Requirements to R, J. 
BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parte, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars anu 

terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C, 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 


° 
STREET, LONDON, W.O,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 


eS 


PUBLISHED ON FEBRUARY 2nd. 





Count Tolstoy’s New Book, 


ENTITLED, 


“THE KINGDOM OF GOD 
IS WITHIN YOU.” 


Translated from the Russian by 
CONSTANCE GARNETT, 


2 vols., crown Svo, 10s. 


NOTE.—* , *—This Translation of Count 


Tolstoy’s Work has been made directly from an 
advanced copy of the Original Russian text, 
purchased, with all English rights, from Count 
Tolstoy’s publishers. 


21 BEDFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.0. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 
THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


ConTENTS. FEBRUARY. Price 2s, 6d. 
EPISODFS OF THE MonTH. 
An APPEAL TO THE Lorps. By St. Loe Strachey. 
THE Lirk or ARTHUR STanLFy. By Sir Mountstuart E. Grant-Duff, G.C.S.I, 
An EnGiisH Master, By V. 
By H. E. M. James, 





FurTHER REFLECTIONS ON INDIA. 
THE Livine Wace. By Hugh Bell. 

Roman Society A Century Ago. By Charles Edwardes, 

THE IMPERIAL FEDERATION LEAGUE. By Robert Beadon. 

MR. Ruskin IN RELATION TO MODERN PROBLEMS. By E, T, Cook. 
THE UNIVERSITY FOR WALES. By J. Ellis Mactaggart. 

EpWARD STANHOPE. By the Hon. W. St. John Brodrick, M.P. 
THE SERVICE OF A VILLAGE KniGut. By Miss Marion Bower. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., Limited, 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Tue Late PROFESSOR TYNDALL. By Herbert Spencer, 

OxroRp RevisiTeD. By Prof. Goldwin Smith, 

Fasian Economics, By W. H. Mallock. 

ScieNCE AND Monte Caro. By Prof. Karl Pearson. 
ANTARCTICA: A VANISHED AUSTRAL Lanp. By Henry O, Forbes. 
A Lonpon Houser or SHELTER. By Harold Boulton. 

THE ITaLy oF To-Day. By An Observer. 
Tue Lire aNnD Works OF REMBRANDT. 
THE EmpLoyers’ LIABILITY BILL. 
THE RELIGION OF THE PIANOFORTE. 
The REVOLT OF THE DAUGHTERS, 





By Walter Armstrong. 
By Vaughan Nash. 

By G. Bernard Shaw. 
By Lady Jeune. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 





O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 

LIBRARIES.—The FEBRUARY Catalogue of valuable New and Second 
Hand Works, offered at prices greatly reduced, is now ready, and will be sent 
post-free upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Department, 186 
Strand, London, W.C, 


| ey — HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 
logued, All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 
Bindings for Presents, Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 








TO EDITORS AND AUTHORS, 


THE NORTHERN 
NEWSPAPER 
SYNDICATE 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen No. post-free, 
Libraries Purchased or Valued, and Catalogued and Arranged, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Code, Unicope. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON 


Supplies articles 
(singly or in series) on 
agriculture and gener- 
ally interesting sub-~ 
jects; also bright 
sketches and _high- 
class short and serial 

5 fiction, 


KENDAL, 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


1848, 





PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS,— 
OATALOGUES sent on application. 





INVESTED FUNDS. os oe = ove -—-- £18, 000,000 
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DIGBY, LON 


G, AND CO/’S 


NEW BOOKS 


AND BOOKSELLERS’. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES 


NOVELS AND STORIES. 


SECOND EDITION. 


LIKE a SISTER. By Mavetiye Cricutoy. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 


The PEOPLE says :—‘‘ We predict for her a prosperous career. She writes good 
English, and works out her plot with considerable skill.” 


The NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ** GOOD DAME FORTUNE.” 


WHAT HAPPENED at MORWYN. 


By Maria A. Hoyer. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—* It is refreshing to take up so bright 
and wholesome a story as ‘ What Happened at Morwyn,’ and one written in a style 
so freshand natural. Its heroine realises as nearly as may be Wordsworth's famons 
description of woman as she should be...Cordially recommending it to our readers.” 


NEW MILITARY NOVEL. 


DEFERRED PAY;; or, A Major's Dilemma. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. M‘Causnanp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


The WHITEHALL REVIEW says :—“ Will well repay perusal, and will be 
found of extreme interest to all Service readers,” 


The NEW SOCIETY NOVEL. 
FIRST LARGE EDITION EXHAUSTED, SECOND NOW READY. 


UPPER BOHEMIANS: a Romance. By 


F. G. Wa.po.e, Author of “‘ Lord Floysham.” Crown 8Svo, cloth, 6s. 
The MORNING POST says:—“ An entertaining book, by a clever man of the 
world. Bright sketches of men and things here and abroad. The author’s 
pictures of Roman society are excellent.” 


FIRST EDITION SOLD, SECOND THIS DAY. 


WEST CLIFF: a Romance of Portland 


Isle. By Easton Kine. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The MANCHESTER EXAMINER says :—‘‘It is an intensely interesting and 
very well-written book, which we can heartily recommend,” 


EDWIN ELLIOTT’S SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 


NETTA. By Epwin Ettiorr. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 
The ACADEMY says :—‘“ Mr. Elliott is to be welcomed....../ A quite excellent 
story. Style...... 80 good...... Not only is the interest permanently sustained, but 
passages of dramatic vividness detain the reader.” 


FIFTH EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED, SIXTH in PREPARATION. 


DR. JANET of HARLEY STREET. 


By Dr. ARABELLA KeneEaLy, Author of “ Molly and her Man-o’-War.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘IN a MOMENT of PASSION.” 


BABETTE VIVIAN: a Novel. By 


CHRISTEL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
The MANCHESTER EXAMINER says:—‘ A good plot and some pleasant 
charact CEB. 0005 It is certainly a good novel, likely 10 be enjoyed by all who read 
it.’ 


“ZORG:” a Story of British Guiana. 


VerNON Kirke. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63, J 


The WESTMINSTER REVIEW says :—* Thereis originality about the charac- 
ter of Sarnia...... Described with force and pathos,” 


HER ANGEL FRIEND. By Monica 


TREGARTHEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Just out. 


MARIA, COUNTESS of SALETTO., 


From the Italian of E. Arnis, by Sypney Kina. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
[ Just out, 
An animated, interesting, aud vivid picture of Modern Italian Society. 


MARIANELA, From the Spanish of B. 


PEREZ GaLpos. By Mary Wuarton, Translator of ‘* Lady Perfecta,” from 
the same Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says:— Modern Spanish fiction is not well 
known to English reacers, and there is a consequent freshness in ‘ Marianela.’ 
Incidentally to the story questions of more than passing importance are discussed 
with originality and sympathy.” 

. = eat HERALD says ;—“ One of the ablest novelists that Spain has 
roduced,” 


BJORNSON and TURGENIEFF. 


The BRIDAL MARCH. from the 


Norwegian of Byoryson. And THE WATCH. From the Russian of Ivan 
!ubGhn. FF. Translated by Joun EVAN WILLIAMS, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The LITERARY WORLD says :—‘‘‘ The Bridal March,’ with its vivid descrip- 
tious, willbe rea with interest...... Charmingly told, the characters are skilfully 
a My ane out in strong reli:f, ‘The Watch’ is replete with vigorous 


touches, and wh ‘Jy original. It exhibits the writer’s peculiar gift of character 
supplemented by effective descriptive power.” 


drawing, 


NOVELS AND STORIES. 


(Continued.) 
The HERO of the ‘PELICAN:’ an 


Ocean Drama. By Percy pE Listr, Crown 8vo, pictorial cloth, $s. 6d. 
[Just out. 


The GIRL MUSICIAN. By Miri 
Youne. With Fall-page Illustrations by Matthew Stretch. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 64. 

The LIVERPOOL MERCURY says :—*' This is a very pleasing story. 
book is quite delightful.” 


The PURSUIT of a CHIMERA: being 


a Midwinter’s Day Dream. By C. Etvry Corr. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW says :—“ Much of the drama is singularly dream- 
like, and the mingling of fancy and oddity shows an excelleut simulation of 
genuine dreaming...... The story is presented with considerable power,” 


The VENETIAN SECRET ; or, The 


Art of the Past. By CHARLES LuTrENns. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW says :—“ His characters are agreeably drawn, and 


are neatly differentiated without any traces of exaggeration. 


The OLD HOUSE of RAYNER, &c. 


By Grimey Hitt. Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 4 
The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—“ Eminently readable......Written te enter- 
tain...,,. Fulfil their object very adequately.” 


CLENCHED ANTAGONISMS. 
Lewis Inam. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 
The SATURDAY REVIEW says:—‘ A powerful and ghastly narrative of the 
triusaph of force over virtue.” 
VANITY FAIR says:—‘‘ Lewis Iram is original, unconventional, powerful 


and interesting.”’ 
SOCIETY says :—‘‘ An exceedingly able and enthralling story.” 


’ Cv amt 
DR. WEEDON’S WAIF. By Kare 
Somers. Illustrated with Full-page Drawings by Matthew Stretch. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 64. 
VANITY FAIR says:—‘ One of the prettiest and most touching stories we 
have read for a long time.” 
The SATURDAY REVIEW says :—“ Vividly and pathetically told.” 


BUT: a Domestic Sketch. By Bacuetor 
ABBOTSFORD. Illustrated throuzbhout with numerous Drawings. Crown 8vo, 
picture cover, ls. 

The SCOTSMAN says :—“ It draws its fun from the adventures of a bachelor 
among children. It is brightly written and illustrated.” 


The STRANGE ADVENTURES of 


a YOUNG LADY OF QUALITY, 1705. By Dorotnrea Town- 
SHEND. Crown 8vo, paper cover, ls. 
The BRISTOL MERCURY says :—‘ It is genuine, true, and natural from the 
first page to the last, and the style of the period is admirably imitated.’’ 


NEW WORKS. 
SIXTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE as 


an IRISH LANDLORD. Memoirs of Joun Hamitton, D.L, ef St. 
Ernan’s, Donegal, Edited, with Introduction, by Rev. H. O. Wut, late 
Chaplain, Faris. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cleth, ts, | Just out, 


THE STANDARD WORK ON AUTHORSHIP. 


The AUTHOR’S MANUAL. By Percy 


RUSSELL. With Prefatery Remarks by Mr. G@Lapstong. Orown 8vo, cloth, 
53. Sixth Edition, With Portrait. 


The WESTMINSTER REVIEW says:—“ A very complete manual and guide 
for journalist and author.. ...It is not merely a practical work—it is literary and 
appreciative of literature in its best sense......We have little else but praise for 


the volume.”’ 
A CENTENARY MONOGRAPH, 


CHARLOTTE CORDAY;; or, A Hun- 


dred Years After. By Many Jrarrreson, Author of ‘* Roman Cameos,” 
“Through all the Varying Year,” &c. Crown 8yo, cloth, 23. 6d. [Just out. 


NEW POETRY. 
SOME TRANSLATIONS from 


CHARLES BAUDELAIRE, POET and SYMBOLIST. By 
H.C. With Portrait. Feap. svo, e!egant parchment, 2s, 6d. 
The TIMES says: ‘ Are executed with no little metrical skill and command 
of poetic diction.” 


The 











BRUCE’S HEART, and other Poems. 


By Epwarp Toovry WELLS, Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. [Just out, 








DIGBY, LONG, and CO., Publishers, 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London. 
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This day is geet. 
Crown 8vo, 63. 
GREY ROMANCE. By Mrs. W. 
K. Oxuirrorp; and Stories by Frank Stockton, 
Gilbert Parker, Frederick Greenwood, H. D, Traill, 
and others. London: W. H. Allen and Co., Ltd., 
13 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


G OCIETY OF 





OF AUTHORS. 


Writers are earnestly warned 

1, NOT to cend MSS. to persons who advertise for 
them without the recommendation of personal 
friends or this Society. 5 j 

2, NOT to sign any paper, agreement, or receipt which 
gives away copyright without advice. 

83. NOT to bind themselves down for future work on 
any terms whatever. 

4, NOT to accept any proposal until they ascertain 
what it gives to both sides. ; 

5. NOT to sign away American rights without advice. 

By Order, 
G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 
4 Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878. 


RITONS NEVER SHALL BE 
SLAVES is one of the most pamacy! of our 
National Songs, for it is the opinion of every English- 
man that liberty of speech and action is the birth- 
right of every free man. As a matter of fact, it is 
impossible for slavery to exist under the protecting 
shadow of the British Flag. In the same manner, 
men cannot remain bound by the tyrannic shackles 
of disease, if they will place themselves under the 
healing influence of Holloway’s Pills and Ointment, 
Their success in all parts of the world is now a 
familiar story, and it is only necessary to say here 
there is no known disorder that cannot be speedily 
relieved or cured by them. 














NOTICE.—In juture, the INDEX to the ‘‘SPEcTATOR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, end from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d, 
each. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, 
and Communications upon matters of business, 
should not be addressed to the Eprror, but 
to the PupuisHer, 1 Wellington Street, 








HE ONION BANE of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 


Established 1887. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Oapital ..........ss0sseereeree 1,500,000 
Reserve Fund 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


—_—_— 


LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
fo collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on nen. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 

London. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 


IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 4 

FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE OOMPANY 
INSURES AGAINST 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
PERSONAL ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. ESTABLISHED 1839, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

















Strand, W.C. Yvan” } seca, 
CLERGY MUTUAL ESTD’ 529, 


Assurance Society, 


2 anp 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER. 





Conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE solely in the 


interests of 


THE CLERGY AND 


THEIR RELATIVES. 





Funds, £3,767,046. 


Income, £383,152. 





Apply for Prospectus and Leaflet, “ASSURANCE AT LOW COST.” 





For ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
SAVORY AND MOORE'S 


DATURA 


TATODL A. 


Cigars and Oigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88., and 15s, Tobacco-Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 


2s, 6d., 5s.,, and 10s, Of Chemists everywhere. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 


journal of the educational World.” —Braprorp 








es 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


THE 
ConTeNTs FOR FEBRUARY, 
EccLESIASTES AND BUDDHISM. By Dr, + Dillo: 
THe Youne Men. By “A Fogey.” me ne 
Tue E1cut-nours Day anD FOREIGN 
pe By John — @ 
OROTHEA CASAUBON AND GEORGE Extor. By Madam 
Belloc. vanes 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF Crime. By W.S. Lilly, 
THE AGE OF ATHLETIC PRIZEMEN. By Walter Pater, 
AUSTRALASIA AND BritisH Money, By Norwood 
Young. 
RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN THE BoaRD ScHoor, B 
brooke Herford, D.D. - 
HK PLAINT OF THE OLD. By Mrs. Crackan 
Limits oF Divorce. By O. G. Garrison, oom, 
By 


THE Bitter Cry oF THE LONDON Rateparer, 
IspisTER and Co., Limited, Covent Garden, W.O, 








ComPrtitioy, 











B. F. CO. Costelloe. 













THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
FEBRUARY 1894. 





THe KuHeEDIVE AND Lorgp CroMER. By Wilfrid 
Scawen Biunt, 


THE PosiTiON OF THE LIBERAL Party, By the 
Rev. J. Guinness Rogers. 
By T. R, 





THe PouiticaL Futurs oF ** Lasour.” 
Threlfall, Secretary to the Labour Electora} 
Association, 

E.evusinia. By Dndley C. Bushby. 

NoTIcEABLE Booxs. By Professor Goldwin Smith 
R, H. Hutton, H. D- Trail, W. 8. Lilly, Theodore 
Watts, Hamilton Aidé, Rowland E. Prothero. 

THE QUEEN AND HER SECOND PRIME MINisteEn, 
By the Hon. Reginald B. Brett. 

Otp WENLOCK AND ITs FOLKLORE. By Lady 
Catherine Milnes Gaskell. 

New ZEALAND UNDER FEMALE FRANCHISE. By R, 

H, Bakewell. 


7: oes CHILDREN. By Sir Douglas Galton 


Borers. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
By Professor 
















MOHAMMEDANISM AND CHRISTIANITY, 
} By Mrs. Frederic 
Harrison. 


Max Miller. 

MoTHERS AND DavuGHTERS, 

A LETTER TO THE OPIuM CoMMISSION. By Sir 
William Des Voeux, G.C.M.G., late Governor of 









Hong Kong. 

ITALIAN ART AT THE NEW GALLERY. By Charles 
Whibley. 

THE GuaciaL TukoryY. By his Grace the Duke of 
Argyll. 





PROSPECTS OF FrREE-TRADE IN THE UNITED States. 
By Chauncey M. Depew. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston, & Co., Ltd. 





THE 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


“ Again justifies its position as the leading monthly 

















OBSERVER, January 27, 1894. 
FEBRUARY CONTENTS. 


OccasionaL NotrEs : — Royal Commission on 
University Education; Christ’s Hospital; Prof, 
Meiklejohn and the “Science of Education”; 
Salaries of Assistant Mistresses ; Clerical Head: 
Masters, &c. 

Tue Stupy AND TEACHING OF FRENCH (concluded). 
Prof. Sriexs, 

‘* BLESSED ARE THE STRONG, FOR THEY SHALL PRY 
ON THE WEAK.” Part II, Renan and Renanism, 
By the Hon. Lionel A. Tollemache. 

TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION. By Charies T. D. Acland. 

THE EpocationaL INSTITUTE OF SCOTLAND, AND 
Dr. J. G. Fitcs. 

AMERICAN OURRICULA OF SECONDARY EpucaTION. 

CORRESPONDENCE :—Public Schools Time Tables (T, 
Field) ; Scripture at the Local # xa inations (Edith 
Tylee); Defects in English Public Schools (F, 
Havertield); Girls’ Education in America (K, 
Gray); The Modern Language Association (W. 
Stuart Macgowan); Secondary Education (J. 0. 
Bevan). 

Nores on ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS — TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION, 

ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. 

Tut TEACHERS’ GUILD—OFFICIAL KEPORT, 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 

CALENDAR OF EpucaTIoNnAL Events, &c. 

Ru&VIEWS AND Minor Notices, 

ScHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES, 

TRANSLATION PRIZES, 

Hanv-WBiTiING PrizE Resvtr (Illustrated), 


Price 6d., per post, 8d. 
Office : 86 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








Now ready, FIFTY-EIGHTH EDITION. price 2s. 


HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW- 
LEDGE. ByaLapy. The Original Authorised 
Kaition, brought down to the Present Time, 
London: SIMPKIN, MaRSHALL, Hamitton, KENT, 
and Co., Limited. 





USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


c Oc O A. 


“There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommended,”—Medical Annual, 1833, 
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Price One Shilling Monthly. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 


Contents ror FEBRUARY. 
. Pavw’s Concerrion OF CHRISTIANITY. 13 
%? Holy Spirit, By the Rev. Professor A. B. 
res ‘Ba s oF Our LorpD wot RECORDED 
RAPHA: SAYINGS 0 
= THE GOSPELS. By the Rev. W. Lock, M.A. — 
Tue BIBLE AND ScrENCE. 2. The Book of Genesis. 
By Sir J. W. Dawson, O.M.G., F.RS, 
“He CaLLen” or “ SHE CALLED”? By Professor 
Eberhard Nestle, D.D. ‘ 
THE PREMIER IpEas OF JESUS. 2. Ageless Life. 
By Rev. John Watson, M.A. 
A Repty TO Mr. Onase. By Professor W. M. 
Ramsay, M.A. 
Survey OF Recens BrpricaL LiTERATURE, By 
Rev. Professor Marcus Dods, D.D. 


London: Hopper and StovGutTon, 27 Paternoster 
Row. 


THE BOOKMAN. 


An Illustrated Monthly Journal for Bookreaders, 
Bookbuyers, and Booksellers. 


ConTENTS OF FEBRUARY Number. 
Price Sixpence. 





News Notes. 

MontHty REPORT ON THE WHOLESALE BOOK 
TRADE. 

Tue GRANDMOTHER, By E. J. Ellis. 

New Writers—Mr. Percy WHITE. 

Mr. Lana on St. ANDREWS. By D. Hay Fleming. 

PorTRAIT OF Mr. FRANCIS THOMPSON. 

Famiu1ark Letters or Sir Water Scott. By 
Francis Hindes Groome, 

Book SELLING IN THE Kast Env. 

New Books—Novel Notes~—The Bookman’s Table— 
The Young Author’s Page—The Bookseller. 


London : HoppErR and StowGuTon, 27 Paternoster 
Row. 





STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and O0,, 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 





BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EP Ps’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 0O., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0, 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
part of the United yearly. terly. 
Kingdom... «+ ««. «« &1 8$6...0143...0732 

Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 

France, Germany, India, 
China, 26... os ws ooo 1106..0153...078 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OvTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GuINEAS, 















Page... £1010 0 
Half-Page ..... Sucesnncseceeseses eccoce & § O 
Quarter-Page...... >) 
Narrow Column 310 0 
Half-Column......... we os ae 6 
Quarter-Column ........ esstsccccense, Ouse © 
ComPAnNIEs, 
Outside Page......ccccccersereeehld 14 0 
Inside Page ncoccccccccscssoscevccccee 18 12 Q 


Five lines (60 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch, 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 


13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


WALTER SCOTT’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK BY 
COUNT TOLSTOI. 





Now Ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 
(AUTHORISED TRANSLATION.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD 
IS WITHIN YOU ; 


OR, CHRISTIANITY NOT AS A MYSTICAL 
DOCTRINE, BUT AS A NEW LIFE-CONCEPTION. 
With a Preface for this Edition 

By Count LEO TOLSTOI. 


Translated from the Original Russian MS, 
by A. DELANO. 


JUST READY. 
Crown 8vo, half antique, paper boards, 2s, 6d. 


The THEATRICAL “WORLD” for 
18938, By WiLLIaM ARCHER. 

“This year has been a peculiarly interesting 
theatrical season, with several Ibsen productions, 
the visits of Signora Duse and the Comédie Fran- 
ag and, above all, the production of * The Second 

rs. Tanqueray.’ It will therefore be good news to 
students of the theatre that Mr. William Archer is 
about to publish, throngh Mr. Walter Scott, an 
almost complete reprint of the well-known criticisms 
that have appeared weekly during the year over his 
initials in the World.”’-—London Daily Chronicle, 


SCOTT LIBRARY. Crown §8vo, 
cloth elegant, price 1s, 6d. per vol. 
LATEST VOLUME. 
ESSAYS and APOTHEGMS of LORD 


PRACON. Edited, with an Introduction, by Joun 
BucHan, 








A NEW ISSUE OF THE 
WORKS of NATHANIEL HAW- 


THORNE. In 12 vols, crown 8vo, antique paper, 
with Frontisnvieces in Photogravure, the Cover 
desizned by Walter Crane. 2s. 6d. per vol. 


LATEST VOLUME. 
The BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. With 


Frontispiece by T. Eyre Macklin. 


London: WALTER SCOTT, Limited. 
24 WARWICK LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


F. NORGATE & CO,’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN CREEDS and CON- 
FESSIONS: a short account of the Symbolical 
Books of the Churches and Sects of Christendom, 
and of the Doctrines dependent on them, By Pro- 
fessor G. A. GumLicH. Translated by L. A. 
WHEATLEY, 

““Its merits are easily perceived—brevity first ; 
next, clearness and fairness; and lastly, genuine 
enthusiasm for the subject. It is all that the 
ordinary Christian reader need care to have: but this 
little book he ought to have,”—Ewpository Times, 





1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


PATRIOTIC POETRY. A Selec- 
tion of Readings and Recitations on English 
History, Love of Country, Honour, &. (A few 
copies on fine paper in half-vellum, 3s, 6d.) 

“ A judicious selection with a laudable purpose,”— 

Times, 


STANDARD THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 


PHILLIPS (the late Rev. G., D.D.) 
—COMMENTARY on the PSALMS, 2 vols. 
8vo (published at 21s.), 103. 6d, 


ROW (Rev. C. A.)—-CHRISTIAN 
EVIDENCES VIEWED in RELATION to 
MODEKN THOUGHT (the Bampton Lectures 
for the year 1877). Sixth Edition, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“The most important and valuable contribution 

to Christian Apologetics which has come before us 

for years.”—Literary Churchman, 


The JESUS of the EVANGE- 
LISTS: His Historical Character Vindicated ; 
or, an Examination of the Internal Evidence for 
our Lord’s Divine Mission. Fifth Edition, crown 
8vo, 6s. 

— REVELATION and MODERN 
THEULOGY CONTRASTED ; or, the Simplicit 
of the Apostolic Gospel Demonstrated, Secon 
Edition, 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


44 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 3, 6d. 
AssaGES for TRANSLATION 

from FRENCH AUTHORS. Selected by 
WALTER DuryForD, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge: Assistant-Master at Eton College. 











CASSELL and COMPANY'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Now ready, price 1s, 4d, 
THE 


MAGAZINE OF ‘ART 
For FEBRUARY. 


The three special Plates in this Part are:— 
“La Bette Dame Sans Merci.” By J. W. Water- 
house, A.R.A, (etched by H. Macbeth-Raeburn). 
‘*PHG@NICIANS BARTERING WITH Britons.” By 

Sir Frederic Leighton, Bart., P.R.A. 
“Tue ENCAMPMENT IN THE DxseERT.” By J. F. 
Lewis, R.A. 


THe “O_p MAsTeRS” aT THE RoyaL ACADEMY. 
By Lionel Cust. With 4 Illustrations. 

Some Risrne@ Artists, By Mrs. H. L. Postlethwaite. 
With 9 Illustrations, 

From Dawn To Dusk. Poem by Arthur L, Salmon. 
Illustrated by H., J. Stock, R.I. 

Tue COLLECTION OF Mr. GILBERT Moss, LivER- 
POOL. By Alfred T, Story. With 7 Illustrations. 
THe GoLtp MEDALS OF THE RKoyaL ACADEMY 

Scnoou. By R. Jope-Slade. With 4 Illustrations. 
Some Recent ILLustraTeD Volumes. With 5 
Illustrations. 
H. H. Ricuarpson, ARcHITECT. By Horace Towns- 
end, With 8 Illustrations. 
ILLusions 1n Art. By ™. J. Gullick. 
Our ILLustRatTeD Note Book. With 9 Illustrations. 
CHRONICLE OF ART: ART IN JANUARY. 


CassEL1 and Company, Ltd., Ludgate Hill, London ;, 
and all Booksellers’. 


WORKS by Sir ROBERT 
BALL, F.RS&. 


Now ready, price 21s. 


The STORY of the SUN. 


With 8 Coloured Plates, and numerous other 
Illustrations. Cloth. 


“* Astronomy has never been made more fascinating 
than it is in Sir Robert Ball’s ‘ Story of the Sun,’ nor 
would it be easy to find a book so well suited for a. 
holiday present for readers whose curiosity about the 
phenomena of the heavens is tempered by a passion 
for romance,”— Daily News. 


The STORY of _ the 


HEAVRNS, Illustrated by Chromo Plates and 
Wood Engravings. Popular Edition. 123, 6d, 


** Its combination of scientific accuracy with lucid 
arrangement and attractive style leads us to 
anticipate for it that brilliant success which it 
undvubtedly merits.”—Athenzum, 


STAR-LAND. Being Talks 


with Young People about the Wonders of the 
Heavens, Illustrated, 63. 


“There is no problem in the recent development 
of astronomical science that is not dealt with; and 
modern views, calculations, and appliances for astro- 
nomical research are described in popular language. 
The book is rich in illustrations, executed in a man- 
ner that leaves nothing to be desired.” —Scotsman. 











NEW AND RECENT NOVELS. 
The STANDISHS of HIGH 


ACRE: a Novel. By GILBERT SHEtpon, 2 vols. 
21s, [Ready shortly. 


All who admire “ The Mill on the Floss ”’ should read 


*LISBETH, by Leslie Keith, 


with which this new novel has been frequently 
> 


compared by the Press. At all Libraries, & 
vols, 31s, 6d. 


The MAN in BLACK. By 


SranLtey Wermas, Author of ‘A Gentleman of 
France,” &, With 12 Full-Page Illustrations 
by Wal Paget. 33. 6d. [Just ready. 


LOST on DU CORRIG; or, 


*Twixt Earth and Ocean. By StanpisH O’GRaDY, 
Author of “ Finn and his Companions,” &. With 
8 Full-Page Illustrations, 5s. [| Ready shortly. 


The DELECTABLE DUCHY. 
Stories, Studies, and Sketches. By Q, Autlor 
of ‘‘ Dead Man’s Rock,” &. Cloth, 6s. 

The First Large Edition of this : Work 

having been exhausted, a Second Edition has 

been prepared, and is now on Sale. 


TINY LUTTRELL. By E. W. 


Hornvne, Author of “A Bride from the Bush,” 
Popular Edition. 6s. [Just ready, 








London: Edward Stanford 26 and 27 Cockspur 





Terme; net, 


Street, S.W. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 
The INCARNATION and COMMON LIFE. 


By Brooxe Foss Westco1T, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Durham. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


FISHERS of MEN. Addressed to the 


Diocese of Canterbury in his Third Visitation. By Epwarp WuirE, Arch- 
bishop. Crown 8v 


The MOTHER'S LEGACY to HER UNBORN 


CHILD. By ExizaBeTH JoceLIne, Anno 1622. Reprinted from the Sixth 
Impression. With an Introduction by the Lord Bishop of Rochester. 


Crown 16mo, 4s. 6d. 
TIMES.—* A charming reproduction of a charming morsel of Jacobean 


PAIN, PLEASURE, and ZSTHETICS. An 


Essay concerning the Psychology of Pain and Pleasure, with special reference 
to Histhetics, By Henry Rutgers Marsuatt, M.A. 8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE: a Narra- 


tive of the Events of his Life. By James Dykes CampBELL, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
GUARDIAN.—" Nothing so good exists on the subject.” 3 


LADY WILLIAM. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
BOOKMAN.—* Mrs. Oliphant has written no novel for a long time of keener 


vols. Crown 8vo, 3ls. 6d. 
interest and better workmanship.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“Mrs. Oliphant has proved once again, if 
proof were necessary, that when she chooses she is, among English story-tellers, 
easily first...... To read it is to feel that thrill of admiration for the genuine artist 


which is so rare,”’ 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—*‘ It is as restful, and soothing, and healthy as 
are certain sane-minded, even-tempered people met with all too seldom in every- 


day life.” 
DAGONET the JESTER. By Malcolm 
This story was published anonymously in 1886, but is now (1894) reissued under 


KinGstrEy Macmitian. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
che author’s name. 


a 
ACADEMY.—‘‘ This book seems to us to be one of the most excellently con- 
ceived tales we are acquainted with.” 
GUARDIAN.—A strange dreamy fancy seems to have devised the history of 
“ Davonet the Jester.’...... Narrated in a quaint, musing fashion, as if by a man 
recalling events long past.’ 
MACMILLAN’S THRE#-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


The STORY of DICK. By Major Gambier 


Parry, Author of “ Reynell Taylor: a Biography,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘‘ A very wholesome story for the young...... The 
descriptions show a close and loving observation of the country.” 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES.—NEW VOLUMES. 
PARTIAL PORTRAITS. By Henry James. 
Globe 8vo. 5s. 


The COLLECTED WORKS of THOMAS 


HENRY HUXLEY, F.#.S. In Monthly Volumes, Globe 8vo, 5s. each 
Volume 


Vol. .V—SCIENCE and CHRISTIAN TRADITION. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S LIST. 


A SEVENTH and CHEAPER EDITION of Mr. FRANKFORT 
MOORE’S New Novel, 


A GRAY EYE OR SO, 


in crown Svo, cloth gilt, 6s., will be ready immediately. 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
By “IOTA.” 


A YELLOW ASTER. In 3 vols. srnisaay. 


“The story is worked out—in the third volume especially—very much as 
Olive Schreiner would have handled it.’”’—To-Day. 
y HELEN PROTHERO-LEWIS. 
nx 


B. 
- ‘ . : 
HOOKS of STEEL. In 3 vols. By the 
Author of “ A Lady of My Own,” ‘‘ Her Heart’s Desire,” &c 
** In constructive vigour and symmetry ‘ Hooks of Steel’ is distinctly superior 
tothatclever lady’s previous works of fiction. Two delightful character sketches, 
Mathew Primavesi and Felix Gray are both masterpieces of delineation, drawn 
in the author’s very best manner.’’—Daily Telegraph, 
By ADA CAMBRIDGE. 


A MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 
By the Author of “ A Little Minx,” “ Not Allin Vain,” &c. 
By the Hon. Mrs. HENNIKER. 
OUTLINES, By the Author of ‘ Foiled,” 
“ Sir George,” &c, Printed on antique laid paper, with Title Page designed by 
J. Reffitt Oldfield, and a Photogravure Portrait of the Author. Dedicated 
to Thomas Hardy. In crown 8vo, gilt, 6s. (Immediately. 


HUTCHINSON’S SELECT NOVELS. 
In crown 8vo, handsome cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
The TRAGEDY of IDA NOBLE. By W. Clark Russell. 
With 41 Ilustrations by Everard Hopkins, [This week. 
The Times says:—‘‘ Mr, Clark Russell has never written a better story than 
*Tne Tragedy of Ida Noble.’ ” 
The STORY of an AFRICAN FARM. By Olive Schreiner. 
(73rd Thousand, 
The CUCKOO in the NEST. By Mrs. Oliphant. With 
lilustrations by G, H. Edwards, [Siath Hdition this day. 
The Athenzum says :—** Mrs. Oliphant’s most successful novel,’’ 
SIXTH EDITION. 
I FORBID the BANNS. By the Author of “A Gray 
Eyeor so.” In cloth gilt, 6s. 
The Athenzwm says:—So racy and brilliant a novel.” 


SECOND EDITION. 
DAIREEN. A South African Novel. By the Author of 
“A Gray Eye or So.” In cloth gilt, 6s, 
The Morning Post says: — *‘*Daireen’ is indeed a fine story, remarkably 
original and well constructed.” _ 


London: HUTCHINSON and Co., Paternoster Row. 


In 2 vols. 


[ Ready. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


FREDERIC HILL: an Autobiography of Fifty 


Years in Times of Reform. Being the Recollections of a Retired Civil Ser- 
vant. Edited by his Daughter, Constance Hitu, In 1 vol. demy 8yo, with 
Portraits, 16s. ' 

**A volume which in interest reads almost like a romance, and by those who 


take any interest in social reform it will be read with special profit and avidi 
It has been admirably edited by Miss Hill.””—Dundee Courier. . —. 








New Works of Fiction. 


NOW READY. 
The GREATER GLORY. By Maarrey 


Maartens, Author of ** An Old Maid’s Love,” &. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


SECOND EDITION. 
DIANA TEMPEST. By Mary Cuotmonparey, 


Author of ‘* The Danvers Jewels,” ‘‘Sir Charles Danvers,” &. In 3 vols 
crown 8vo. ; 


“Of Miss Cholmondeley’s clever novels, ‘Diana Tempest’ is quite the 
cleverest.”’—Times, 


NOW READY. 
BRITOMART. By Mrs. Herserr Marry, 


Author of “ Bonnie Lesley,” &c. In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


The VICAR of LANGTHWAITE. By Lity 


Watson. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





BY DR. KENEALY. 


MOLLY and HER MAN-O’--WAR. By Dr. 


ARABELLA Kenea.y, Author of “ Dr, Janet of Harley Street.” In 1 vol 
crown 8vo, 6s. ; 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, W. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST- 





Just published, crown Svoa, 1s. 6d., cloth boards. 


AMONG THE MATABELE. 


By the Rev. D. Carnraiz, of Hope Fountain, Matabeleland. With Portraits 
Illustrations, and Map. P 
‘* An opportune and unpretending narrative of personal observations and 
experiences.” —Times, 
“An interesting little book, well illustrated. Well worth reading.” —Saturday 
Review. ‘ 
“* Manchester firms, who have an eye to the trading possibilities of ‘Matabele- 
land, will do well to consult this little book.”—Manchester Guardian, — _— 


THE HANDWRITING OF THE 
KINGS AND QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


By W. J. Harpy, F.S.A. With Reproductions of the Autographs and many 
Letters of all tue Sovereigns from Edward the Black Prince to the Present 
Time. Imperial 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 10s, 6d. sie 
“A reprint, with additions and many novel and hitherto unpublished 
examples of Royal penmanship, of a series of attractive and instructive papers 
contributed to the Leisure Hour by a very competent antiquary.”—Times 
** Makes an exceedingly handsome gift-book.”—Guardian. : 


FORTY-TWO YEARS AMONGST 
THE INDIANS AND ESKIMO. 


Pictures from the life of the Rev. Dr. Horden, First Bishop of Moosonee. B 
BEATRICE Batty. With Map and Illustrations, 2s. 6d. cloth, sled 
“The papers and letters not only give a graphic description of life amongst 
the Indians and Eskimo, but bear witness to the indomitable perseverance pt 
cheerful self-sacrifice of a truly noble character.’”’—Religious Review of Reviews. 


ICELANDIC PICTURES. 
Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 


By Freverick W. W. Howett, F.R.G.8. With a Map and many Illustra- 
tions from Sketches and Photographs, imperial 8vo, handsome cloth, 83 

** «Icelandic Pictures’ is one of the best volumes of the popular pictured series 

drawn with pen and pencil. Mr. Howell’s work is well written—is, in fact, what 

old writers would call ‘a description of Icelani’—and altogether good to. read 

The illustrations are good and well selected as to subject.”—Saturday Review. : 


THE LOG OF A SKY PILOT; 
or, Work and Adventure Around the 
Goodwin Sands, 


By Txowas Stantey TREANOR, M.A,, Chaplain to the Missions to Seamen at 
Deal, and Author of ‘* Heroes of the Goodwin Sands.” With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
* A series of interesting stories and sketches of m‘ssion work among the sea- 
fering folk in the Downs, on the lightships, and among foreign sailors,”— 
cotsman, 














London: 56 Paternoster Row; and of all Booksellers. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


EARLSCOURT: 
A NOVEL OF PROVINCIAL LIFE. 


By ALEXANDER ALLarpyce, Author of ‘* The City of Sunshine,” “ Balmoral : 
a Romance of the Queen’s Country,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s, 6d, 


* A thoroughly enjoyable story.”— Scotsman, 
‘There is plenty of incident to arouse and maintain the interest of the most 
exacting novel reader...... A book to be cordially recommended.’ ’—Daily Telegraph. 


“The story is capital reading; the characters speak and act as people do in 
real life; and the smartness of the dialogue as well as the novelty of the plot 
unite to sustain and quicken the reader’s interest.”—North British Daily Mail, 


“ A truly delightful novel.”’—Manchester Courier, 





HISTORICAL PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE, 
AND FRENCH BELGIUM AND SWITZERLAND. 


By Rosert Fuint, Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, Hon. 
Member of the Royal Society of Palermo, Professor in the University of Edin- 
burgh, &c, 8vo, 21s, 





CAPTAIN LUGARD’S WORK ON EAST AFRICA. 
THE RISE OF 


OUR EAST AFRICAN EMPIRE: 
Early Efforts in Nyasaland and Uganda. 
By Captain F. D, Lucarp, D.S.0., Hon. F.R.G.S., Diplom, F.B.5.G.5. With 
130 Illustrations, and 14 Maps, 2 vols. large demy 8vo, 42s, 


** A contribution to African history of the utmost value, it is also a record of 
personal adventure and daring that has seldom been surpassed. No one in- 
terested in Africa but will have it on his shelves ; no one fond of excitement, of 
travel, and of adventure, but will get it from the library.” —Review of Reviews. 

*¢ The chapters on slavery form an invaluable and statesman|ike document...... 
Discussed with an admirable sobriety and penetration,”—British Weekly. 


THIRD THOUSAND. 
LIFE AND TIMES OF THE 
RT. HON. WILLIAM HENRY SMITH, M.P. 


By Sir HersERT MaxweEtt, Bart., M.P., Author of “ Passages in the Life of 
Sir Lucian Elphin,” “ Meridiana,” &c, With 3 Portraits and numerous 
Illustrations, 2 vols, demy 8vo, 25s, 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


MANURES AND 
THE PRINCIPLES OF MANURING. 


By 0. M: Arxmay, M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Chemistry, Glasgow Veterinary 
College, Examiner in Chemistry, University of Glasgow, &c., Crown 8vo, 
6s. 6d. 





AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 


JOHNSTON’S ELEMENTS 
OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 


Revised 


Crown 8yo, 6:, 6d, 


From the Edition by Sir Cuartes A. Cameron, M.D., F.R.C.S.1. 
and brought down to date by C. M. Arkman, M.A., B.Sc. 


TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY FOR JUNIOR 
STUDENTS. 


By Henry ALLEYNE Nicuotson. Fifth Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged, 
crown 8yo, 10s. 6d. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 940, FEBRUARY, 1894, 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS, 

Tue Ricw Miss RippELL. By Dorothea Gerard. 

Dean STANLEY. 
Guosts Brerore THE Law. By Andrew Lang. 
SaLtmon-Fures, By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 


THE Strory OF MARGREDEL: BEING A FIRESIDE 
Famity. Chaps, 10-13, 


THE GOVERNMENT AND SCOTTISH AFFAIRS, 

A Sone or GLEN Dun.—CorryMEELA, By Moira O'Neill. 
AyEesHA—A WIFE OF THE PROPHET MAHAMMED, By Walter B, Harris. 
Tuirty Years Or Surcar.—III. By Sir Edward Braddon. 

Tur Ricut Hon. Epwarp STANHOPE. 

Tue Enp. 

ARMED Europe: SFA POWER. 


Histony OF A FIFESHIRE 


By General Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., G.C.B. 












MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, with Frontispiece and Vignette by H,. J. Ford. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: 


Being the Memoirs of Gaston de Bonne, Sieur 
de Marsac. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of “The House of the Wolf.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ This is really a great book. It is much more than a clever 
story of adventure. It is a very fine work of literary art.” 

LEEDS MERCURY.—‘‘ One of the most brilliant historical romances which 
we have read for many a day.” 

Mr. WALTER BesanT in the QUEEN.—"'I venture to offer my humble con- 
gratulations to Mr. Stanley Weyman...,.,.Let everybody who loves adventure read 
this very fine work.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ This is, in fact, quite the best historical romance 
that has appeared for some years, It is full of sensation, and t»e adventures 
hang very naturally upon the hero, Never since D’Artagnan was there a better 
swordsman.” 

ATHENZUM.—“ The book is not only good literature, it is a ‘ rattling good 
story,’ instinct with the spirit of true adventure and stirring emotion. Of love 
and peril, intrigue and fighting, there is plenty, and many scenes could not have 
been bettered.”’ 


With 179 Illustrations and 2 large and 4 small Coloured Maps. 2 vols, 8vo, 42s. 


DISCOVERY OF 
LAKES RUDOLF & STEFANIE: 


An Account of Count Samuel Teleki’s Exploring 
and Hunting Expedition in Eastern Equa- 
torial Africa in 1887 and 1888. 

By his Companion, Lieutenant LUDWIG VON HOHNEL. 
Translated by NANCY BELL (L. p’ANnvgrs), 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“A splendid book of travel...... The illustrations are 
themselves of the highest interest. No such series of pictures have we ever found 
in a book of travel; full of life and vigour they are, and without an apparent 
element of exaggeration, though many of them make the nerves thrill with a 
sense of almost personal danger......From all point: of view—general interest, 
scientific value, exciting adventure, and perfect illustration—Lieutenant von 
Héhnel’s work is not far from the best that have been produced out of the Dark 

Continent,”” 


NEW VOL. of BISHOP CREIGHTON’S “HISTORY of the PAPACY.” 


HISTORY of the PAPACY during the 


REFORMATION. By Manpett Creicuton, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Peter- 
borough. Vol. V. (1517-1527), The GERMAN REVOLT, 8vo, 15s, 
*,* Vols. I. and II., 1378-1464, 32s, Vols, IIL. and IV., 1464-1518, 24s. 


The ELEMENTS of ENGLISH CONSTITU- 


TIONAL HISTORY from the EARLIEST TIME to the PRESENT DAY. 
By F. C. Montacukr, M.A., Professor of History, University College, London, 
late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 33. 61, 


TALES of a NOMAD; or, Sport and Strife. 


By CuarLEs Montaaue. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘* These stories of ‘sport and strife ’are brief, vivid, and exciting, South Africa 
is the scene of Mr. Muntague’s stirring experiences, and he has seen much hard 
fighting, pursued game of very various kinds, and now tells the story of his 
adventurous wanderings with much spirit and skill.”—Times, 


AUSTRALIA AS IT IS; or, Facts and 


Features, Sketches and Incidents of Australia and Australian Life, With 
Notices of New Zealand. By A CLERGyman, Thirteen Years Resident in the 
Interior of New South Wales. Third Edition, crowa 8vo, 5s, 


POLITICS in a DEMOCRACY: an Essay. 


By Daniet GREENLEAF THOMPSON, Author of ‘‘ A System of Psychology,” 
&e. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
*,* In this book the Author gives some account of the methods of Government 
in a Democracy as exemplified by that of the United States. 


The ONE GOOD GUEST: a Story. 


L. B. Watrorp. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“Mrs. Walford his never written a pleasanter novel.”—-Scotsman, 
“A story so full of the best human nature that it is vastly pleasant to read, 
and equally grateful to remember.’—National Observer, 


WHAT NECESSITY KNOWS. By L. Dougall, 


Author of “ Beggars All,’ &. New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
price 6s. ; ; 
‘One of the most thoughtful and impressive novels of the season. It is a book 
which grows upon the reader. Its descciptive passages, its curious glimpses of 
out-of-the-way life, its quiet but vigorous handling of character, all make it a 
story of no common order.”—Yorkshire Post, 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—New Volumes. 
CARTHAGE and the CAR-;The ORBS AROUND US: 
THAGINIANS. By R. Boswortu Essays on the Moon and Planets, 
Smirn, M.A., Assistant-Master in | Meteors and Comets, the Sun and 
Harrow School. With Maps, Plans, Coloured Pairs of Suns. By R. A. 
&c., crown 8yo, 3s, 6d. | Proctor. Crown Syo, 5s. 6d. 


The TOILERS of the FIELD.|The EXPANSE of HEAVEN: 

By RicuarpD JEFFERIES. With | Essays on the Wonders of the 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury Firmament. By R. A. Proctor. 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo, 3:, 6d, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. — FEBRUARY. 


THE MATCHMAKER, By L. B. |MRS. McG@LORY’S NIECE. By Mrs. 
WALFORD, Chaps. 13-17, A, W. Hon. WES 
“THE GARDEN OF ROSES” OF |DEAN STANLEY OF ST- 

SHAIKH SA’DI. By Sir Evwiy | , MINSTER. By A. K. H. B, 
ARNOLD, K.0.LE., 0.3.1. A RIDE FOR DEAR LIFE. By 
HIL’S pape ea CHARLES MonTaGue. 
PHIL’S RACE, By May KEenpDAtt. AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 
COLOUR. By J. G. McPHERsoN. ANDREW LaANc, 


Londen: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


New York : 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





15 East 16th Street. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO”/S PUBLICATIONS, 








New Volume of ‘‘ The Dictionary of National Biography.” 
FROM A BECENT NOTICE OF THE WORK IN “THE WORLD ” :—< The present instalment of this really great work is 


fully equal in every respect to its predecessors. 


reader could wish or expect them to do, and the publishers may be congratulated on the approaching conclusion of an enterprise 
success is as conspicuous as its merits, and in the department of literature to which it belongs unparalleled and unprecedented.” 
15s. net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 


Just published, price . 
VOL. . 


XXXVILI 


(MASQUERIER—MILLYNG) OF 


Mr. Sidney Lee and his staff of contributors, indeed, have left nothing undone which the 


of which the 


THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by Sidney Lee, 


*,* Vol. I. was published on January Ist, 1885, and a further Volume will be issued Quarterly until the completion of the Work. 
NOTE.—A Full Prospectus of “The Dictionary of National Biography,” with Specimen Pages, may be had upon application. 


From the TIMES —“ We have nothing to unsay of what we have on former 
occasions so often said concerning the merits of this admirable work, which has 
long ago taken its place among the books which must be regarded as ESSENTIAL 
1) THE EQUIPMENT OF EVERY WELL-ORGANISED LIBRARY.’ 


From the LANCET.—“ The usefulness, fullness, and general accuracy of 
this work become more and more apparent as its progress continues. It is a 
classic work of reference as such, WITHOUT ANY COMPEER IN THE ENGLISH, OR 
PERHAPS ANY OTHER LANGUAGE.” 





NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION OF MUIR’S 
‘LIFE OF MAHOMET.’ 


Ready on Monday next, with a New Map and several Illustrations. 8vo, 16s. 


The LIFE of MAHOMET. From Original 





A NEW GUIDE TO EMPLOYMENTS FOR WOMEN. 
Just published, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 


WHAT OUR DAUGHTERS CAN DO FOR 


THEMSELVES: a Handbook of Women’s Employments. By Mrs, H, 
— Davipson, Author of “‘ Dainties: English and Foreign,” “ Eggs,” 





Sources. By Sir Witx1am Mure, K.C.S.1. Third Edition. 


“The NOTICE. THE FEBRUARY 
OF 
« Cornhill ’ CORNHILL 
as the 


‘most interesting 
of English 


magazines.” 


WITH 


NEW STORY BY W. E. NORRIS. 


“MAGAZINE, 


containing the Continuation of 


MR. W. E. NORRIS’S STORY, 
MATTHHE W 


which was Commenced in the January Number, is NOW READY. 
The other Contents of the Number are a further instalment of the Popular Serial, 


EDGED 


“The 
magazine-reader 
will find no better 


investment 


NUMBER 


AUSTIN, 


for his siapence.” 


TOOLS, Patt Mau 





VANITY Farr. 





ROBERT BROWNING'S 
WORKS. 


Uniform Edition. 
SIXTEEN VOLUMES, lettered sepa- 
rately, small crown 8vo, 5s. each; or 
ound in sets, £4 the Set. 
This Edition contains 3 Portraits of 
Mr. Browning at different periods of 
Aife, and a few Illustrations. 


1, Pauline; and Sordello. 


And the usual Complement of Interesting Articles upon Miscellaneous Subjects. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. Price Sixpence Monthly. 


Annual Subscription, including postage to any address in the Postal Union, 8s., payable in advance, 





W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS 
THE CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


In 26 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each ; Sets in cloth, £4 11s.; or hand- 
somely bound in half-morocco, £8 8s. Containing nearly all the 
small Woodcut Illustrations of the former Editions, and many 
new Illustrations by Eminent Artists. 

This Edition contains altogether 1,772 Illustrations. 
CONTENTS OF THE VOLUMES :— 


GAZETTE. 





Mrs. E. B. BROWNING’S 
POETICAL WORKS. 


Uniform Edition. 
SIX VOLUMES, omen crown 8yo, 5s. 
each. 


This Edition is uniform with the 
16-Volume Edition of Mr. Robert 
Browning’s Works. It contains several 
Portraits and Illustrations :— 








. ° ° ° *,* VV. 3 : 
2. Paracelsus; & Strafford. | Vanity Fair. Illustrated by; The Memoirs of Barry | “*, Vol. Vi—-Aurora  Leigh— 
3. Pippa Passes ; King Vic- the Author. 2 vols. LYNDON : the Fatal Boots. Illus. | Ca" 860 de Mad bound and lettered as 
ge gine Coatues: | Pendennis, Tustratedby the] fbn EMU Eagoome | “ETT 
6 ° the $ Author. 2 vols, ruikshank, an . Ralston. 
With Portrat of Mr. Beewnios, | The Newcomes. Illustrated Catherine, a Story ” Men’s WORKS BY 
i i 2 % S; ‘on- 
4, A Blot in the Scutcheon; | 5 0% Tchad Dorle, role, || Mines Te eet ae kunor, | LESLIE STEPHEN. 
COLOMBE’S BIRTHDAY; and pag ag rated by|  Prildes, a'R.A, and R. B, Wallace. Aeneiiiee hud a 
an N. ge Du] ’ ‘ An ic’s Apology, an 
5. Dramatic Romances: and The Virginians. Tllustrated Ballads ; the Rose and the other Eesays. By soe Lenn 
CHRISTMAS EVE & EASTER by the Author. 2 vols. Ring. Illustrated by the Author, Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d 
DAY The Ad t 6 of Phili Lady Butler (Elizabeth Thompson), Z pity i 
oa . ventures 0 p. George Du Maurier, John Collier, Hours in a Library. New 
. 5] 
6. Dramatic Lyrics; and Illustrated by the Author, Frede- H. Furniss, G. G. Kilburn, M. Fitz- Revised, Rearranged and Cheaper 


rick Walker, & R. B. Wallace, 2 vols. 
The Great Hoggarty Dia- 
MOND; A Little Dinner at Tim- 
mins’s ; Cornhill to Cairo. Illus. 
trated bythe Author, J. P. Atkinson, 
and W. J. Webb. 
Christmas Books. Illustrated 
by the Author and Richard Doyle. 
The Book of Snobs; Travels 
and Sketches. Illus. by the Author. 
Burlesques. Illustrated by 
the Author and George Cruikshank. 
Paris Sketch-Book, Little 
Travels and Roadside &ketches. 


In a Balcony; and Dra- 
MATIS PERSONA. With a 
Portrait of Mr. Browning. 

The Ring and the Book. 
Books I. to IV. With 2 Illus- 
trations. 

9. The Ring and the Book. 

Books V. to VIII. 
10. The Ring and the Book. 
Books IX. to XII. With a Por- 
trait of Guido Franceschini. 


11. Balaustion’s Adventure; 


nN 


8. 


PRINCE HOHENSTIEL- 

SCHWANGAU, SAVIOUR of lilustrated by the Author, T. R. 
SOCIETY ; and FIFINE at MacQuoid, and J. P. Atkinson. 

the FAIR. The Yellowplush Papers; the 


Fitzboodle Papers; Cox’s Diary; 
Charaeter Sketches. Illus, by the 
Author and George Cruikshank, ‘ 

The Irish Sketch-Book; Criti- 
cal Reviews. Illustrated by the 
Author, George Cruikshank, John 
Leech, and M, Fitzgerald, 


IR. 
12. Red Cotton Night -cap 
COUNTRY ; and The INN 


ALBUM. : 
13. Aristophanes Apology, 
including a TRANSCRIPT 
from EURIPIDES, being the 
LAST ADVENTURE of BA- 
LAUSTION; and The AGA- 
MEMNON of AISCHYLUS. 
14. Pacchiarotto, and How 
he WORKED in DISTEMPER, 
with other Poems; LA SAI- 
SIAZ; and The TWO POETS 
of CROISIO. 2 
15. Dramatic Idyls, First 
Series; DRAMATIU IDYLS, 
Second Series ; & JOCOSERIA. 
16. Ferishtah’s Fancies; and 
PARLEYINGS with CERTAIN 
PEOPLE of IMPORTANCE in 
THEIR DAY. With a Por- 
trait of Mr. Browning. 
Also Mr. BROWNING’S Last Volume. 


ASOLANDO: Fancies and 
Facts, Ninth Edition, Foap. 8vo, 5s. 


morocco, gilt, £5 103. 
. 


The POCKET EDITION. 





e NOV. 
The MISCELLANIES. 





OTHER EDITIONS OF MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
The STANDARD EDITION. 


each. *,* This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's Writings not before 
Collected, with many additional Illustrations, 


The LIBRARY EDITION. 
handsomely bound in cloth, £9; or half-russia, marbled edges, £13 13s, With 
Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 

*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 
The POPULAR EDITION. 


Frontispiece to each Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, £3 5s.; and in half- 


e* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 


case, £2 123. 6d. *,* The Volumes are sold separately, in half-cloth, cut or un- 
cut edges, 1s. 6d. each; or in paper cover, 1s. each. They are also supplied, 
daintily bound in cloth, with gilt top, as follows :— 

ELS. 13 vols., in gold-lettered cloth case, 21s. 
14 vols., in gold-lettered cloth ease, 21s. 


Edition, with Additional Chapters. 
3 vols. crown 8yo, 63, each. 

Life of Henry Fawcett. 
With Two Steel Portraits. Fifth 
Edition, large crown 8vo, 12s, 6d. 

AHistory of English Thought 
in the EIGHTEKNTH CENTURY. 
— Edition, 2 vols, demy 8yo, 
28s. 


The Science of Ethics; an 


gerald, and J. P. Atkinson. 
Roundabout Papers. To 


which is added the Second Funeral 
of Napoleon. Illustrated by the 
Author, Charles Keene, and M. 
Fitzgerald. 


The Four Georges, and the 
English Humorists of the EKigh- 
teenth Century. Illustrated by the 
Author, Frank Dicksee, Linley Sam- 
bourn, Frederick Walker, and F, 


Barnard. ars A =, Theory as 
Lovel the Widower; The naan 
Wolves and the Lamb; Denis 





Duval. To which is added an Essay 
on the Writings of W. M. Thackeray 
by Leslie Stephen. Illustrated by 
the Author and Frederick Walker. 


Miscellaneous Essays, 


WORKS BY THE LATE 
JOHN ADDINGTON 
SYMONDS. 


Sketches and Reviews. With Ilius- : . - 
trations by the Author. Renaissance in Italy eee 
Contributi to “P h.” The REVIVAL of LEARNING, 
ontributions to uncn. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


132 Illustrations by the Author. The FINE ARTS. Second Rdition. 
Demy 8vo, 16s, 

The CATHOLIC REACTION. In 2 
Parts. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, 


Animi Figura. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


26 vols. large 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


24 vols. large crown 8vo, | Shakspere’s _ Predecessors 
- ENGLISH DRAMA. Demy 
vo, l6s. 


New and Old: a Volume of 


Verse. Crown 8vo, 9s, 


The Sonnets of Michael 
ANGELO BUONARROTI and 
TOMMASO CAMPANELLA, Now 
for the first time Translated into 
Rhymed English. Crown 8vo, 73. 


Many Moods: a Volume o 


Verse. Crown 8vo 9s, 


13 vols. crown 8vo, with 


27 vols., in handsome ebonised 





Mesers. SMITH, ELDER and CO., will be happy to forward a CATALOGUE of their PUBLICATIONS post-free on application. 
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